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General Language* 


Litty LINDQUIST 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—General Language deals with language in a broad sense and with English 
in particular. It is more than an exploratory course, with a definite surrender value, helping 
students to use language more effectively, to think and to express thought more clearly, and to 
read and interpret more accurately. It motivates and supplements foreign Janguage study. 
It correlates with the social studies, music, art, and the sciences.) 


N 1918 an experiment to substitute general language for English in the 

seventh grade was initiated in some Detroit schools. In those days 
general language was stressed as an exploratory course to determine pupils’ 
aptitude for foreign language study. But it is much more than an explor- 
atory course. It is the study of linguistics brought to the level of the junior 
high school pupil to enable him to grasp the importance of language. 

To children, as well as to adults, language is a commonplace like eating 
and sleeping and they do not sense the tremendous part that language 
plays in their daily lives until this fact is brought forcibly to their attention. 

Language, as the common vehicle on which most learning is based, is 
without a doubt one of the strongest factors conditioning our every-day 
lives. It must be readily recognized that growth in language power means 
improvement all along the line in every department of learning. General 
language helps the child to realize that his success in life is often condi- 
tioned by the development of his ability to use language. The appreciation 
of this fact will serve to motivate his acquisition of linguistic skills. 

General language is, first, a survey course in the basic principles of 
language structure and development considered historically and compara- 
tively. Second, it is a course in English and its foreign elements. Third, 
it is a gateway to foreign language study. Fourth, it is a liaison between 
English and the social studies. The purpose is to make pupils language 
conscious and to build up broad interests by increasing their knowledge 
and understanding as well as by developing attitudes and appreciations. 

The general language course not only develops a language conscious- 
ness, but, since language is a social function, it helps to set up social at- 
titudes. Among other things it aims to produce an understanding of the 
foreign peoples within our gates and seeks to make children proud of their 
foreign heritage while developing true patriotism. 

The general language course is a worth-while experience for all pupils 
regardless of age or ability. The material is flexible and adjustable to pupil 
differences so that it has been taught in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades in different situations. It is now used as a strand of the English 


; * Read before the Modern Language Section of the Wisconsin State Teachers Association 
in Milwaukee, Nov. 6, 1939. 
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program. An endeavor is made to apply and develop in the general language 
class the skills which pupils acquire in other classes. 

It should be stated at the outset that this course is not organized for the 
purpose of teaching specific subject matter. The pupils should be measured 
by their growth in ability to use language more effectively, to think and 
to express thought more clearly, to read and to interpret more accurately 
what they read. The interest and effort shown by the pupils are as impor- 
tant as their achievement in measuring outcomes. What is easy for one 
child is hard for another. Therefore, a variety of activities is suggested to 
give ample scope for individual progress in a practically unlimited field. 

The content of a general language course is as broad as the needs and 
uses of language permit. The role which language plays in life is so great 
that there is no limit to its sphere of influence. Anything that promotes a 
more effective use of language and helps to develop citizens able to grasp 
and to convey thoughts clearly must find a ready place in our schools. 

The material is so organized that it calls for much class discussion and 
research. Too much stress cannot be put on language as social behavior. 
A discussion of the influence of environment on language will lead to worth- 
while discoveries. The teacher guides the class discusison by subtle ques- 
tions and hints, but the pupils themselves conduct the group discussions 
so that they may develop that necessary spirit of give and take. 

It will be easy to pass from the discussion of the influence of environ- 
ment on language to the matter of an individual’s speaking voice as an 
element of personality. Just what voice is and how sounds are produced is 
an excellent topic to talk over. It will lead to such questions as to how 
children learn to speak. It will soon become evident what a complex ac- 
tivity speech is. Pupils will be surprised to find that what we usually call 
“organs of speech” are not in the physiological sense “organs of speech,”’ 
but organs for breathing and eating, which man has adapted to sound 
production. That should bring up the question of the differences in sounds 
made by animals and those made by man. “‘Briefly stated, in human speech 
different sounds have different meanings. To study the co-ordination of 
certain sounds with certain meanings is to study language.’ The question 
as to whether animals can speak is very interesting to many children who 
insist that their pet dogs can ‘“‘speak.”’ 

Another topic which always brings out much discussion is the statement 
that ‘we think in words.” Here we need a definition of word. As pupils 
talk about words as symbols for ideas we must emphasize the fact that it is 
the meaning which words carry that is the important element in language. 
We neither think straight nor understand clearly when we use words in- 
accurately. Words and their meanings are the tools with which we com- 
municate our thoughts. An enriched vocabulary means a more accurate 
expression of our own thoughts and a better interpretation of the thoughts 
of others. 
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Pupils learn that a group of people who use the same speech is a speech 
community. The speech community is the most important kind of social 
group. The value of language depends upon people’s using it in the same 
way, so that every member of the group understands what the others 
say and can make the proper response. By close observation of language 
users, it is found, however, that no two persons speak exactly alike. This, 
in part, accounts for variations in the same language. The most striking 
differences in speech in this country are geographic, but social class also 
affects speakers of a language. Within the standard language there are 
differences depending upon many factors, social and economical. This topic 
can lead to discussions on dialects in different parts of the country—New 
England, Pennsylvania Dutch, Southern dialect, etc. Another theme for 
discussion is a comparison of the English spoken in England and that spo- 
ken in the United States. For example, there is the story of the English 
woman who entered a department store and said she wished a reel of 
cotton. When asked what she wanted to use it for, she explained that she 
had a rent in her gown and wanted to mend it. She was directed to the yard 
goods counter, but what she wanted was a spool of thread. 

The average pupil of junior high school age is eager to learn how people 
first began to communicate, how words get meanings, where the English 
language came from and how to use it to the best advantage, how to become 
good speakers and writers. If the pupils are made to see that form is a 
necessary element in the comprehension and interpretation of ideas, then 
the mechanics of language cease to be a disciplinary instrument and become 
a valuable means to an end. The pupils readily see that every language has 
its pattern, that words are used in orderly manner according to meaning 
and following definite rules. They realize that just as they cannot play 
baseball with football rules, so they cannot play the language game of 
give and take in everyday life without rules. 

General language deals with language in the broad sense and with 
English in particular, showing how it developed and grew to be perhaps the 
richest language in the world. Just as the people of this country have come 
from many lands so the English language owes a tremendous debt to other 
languages from which it gets over half of its vocabulary, for, while the 
English language is basically Germanic, it contains over 50 per cent Latin 
and French, not to mention words from other sources. Then to show how 
all these foreign elements combine to make the English language, pupils 
are introduced to a little Latin and learn a great deal about English 
grammar and word formation. The study of Latin roots and affixes sup- 
plements dictionary work and adds many new words to the pupils vocabu- 
lary. An opportunity is found for the study of a little French, Spanish, and 
German. The pupils learn to pronounce fairly well simple reading material 
in the foreign languages constructed mostly of cognates. In addition they 
find out something of the geography of the countries whose languages they 
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are studying. They know their boundaries, their capitals, their important 
mountains and rivers. They learn some facts about their scientists, their 
writers, their artists. Legends myths, folklore, songs, plays—all find their 
way into the general language classroom. 

Of course, the general language class does not go very deeply into the 
study of any one language. The purpose is merely to lay a foundation of 
interest, and to lead the way to a serious study of a specific language later. 
When a class has such varied language background that pupils can trans- 
late a sentence into fifteen different languages, it is not difficult to show 
that it is the thought back of the words that matters, not the words, which 
are merely arbitrary symbols (valuable when you know them and useless 
if you don’t). This shows the social nature of language. 

Some of the other projects which help to make pupils language con- 
scious are, for instance: a project to work out the first few lessons for Rob- 
inson Crusoe to use in teaching Friday English. That class found out a 
great deal about language, and the pupils very quickly realized why ges- 
tures proved a very limited means of communication. Another project 
was a boy’s report on his baby sister’s efforts to talk as he kept tab on her 
vocabulary growth. 

Now follows a study of the art of writing and its development to the 
alphabet stage. This brings the pupils into contact with various nations 
around the Mediterranean and their contributions to civilization. They 
become acquainted with the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Babylonians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. 

Now they are ready to go more deeply into the question of the origin 
of the English language, and to get facts they turn to history. Early English 
history is another unit of work. By the aid of maps and reference books 
they discover interesting facts about the Celts, the early Britons, Caesar 
and the Romans, about the Vikings, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Normans, 
and always they find changes in the language and the fusion of different 
languages so that they see how English became the composite language 
that it is. 

This attempt to epitomize the general language course does not give a 
clear picture of the wealth of material touched, but in summing up I may 
say that some of the outcomes of this study manifest themselves in: 


1. The development of language consciousness evidenced by greater 
pride in correct usage of one’s own language; 

2. A better understanding of the importance of language as a means of 
communication and the tool of thought; 

3. A keener interest in sources of English words and an enriched 
vocabulary; 

4. An effort to master the skills which make the individual a more 

efficient member of society; 
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5. A greater appreciation of the cultural contributions of other nations 
and a feeling of respect for the backgrounds of our foreign population; 

6. Attitudes and habits of behavior which tend to make individuals 
more worthy citizens of the world. 


After reading this account of what a general language course is, no one, 
I am sure, will have the mistaken idea that it is a smattering of several 
foreign languages. To paraphrase a well-known expression, general lan- 
guage does not make a pupil a “Jack of all languages and master of none.” 
It may not make him a master of English, but it helps to improve his use 
of it. It is not a substitute for foreign language study, but a motivation 
and a supplement to it. It has a definite surrender value as evidenced by 
some of the outcomes mentioned above. 

It has helped to increase foreign language enrollment in our schools, 
but, more important than that, it has been enthusiastically welcomed by 
administrators, teachers, pupils, and their parents. The interest it arouses 
permeates whole neighborhoods. It helps to forge a strong link between 
school and home. 
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The Value of Knowing Modern 
Foreign Languages 


A broadcast over the radio station of the University of Kansas 


E. F. ENGEL 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


(Author’s summary.—An analysis of the pros and cons of teaching modern foreign languages and 
a proposed remedy for the ailments which have been attributed to present-day instruction.) 


To the Radio Audience of KFKU: 
DEAR FRIENDS: 


Now that the School of the Air of the University of Kansas for the 
year 1939-40 is drawing to a close, I consider it a privilege and a 
professional duty to review and to emphasize one feature of the School of 
the Air, namely, the courses in modern foreign languages. I am sure that 
you will be interested to learn that KFKU is the only radio station in the 
United States that broadcasts systematic instruction in three modern 
foreign languages, namely, French, German, and Spanish, and it also holds 
the national record on the duration of these. The German course, for 
example, has now been given for eight consecutive years, and during that 
time the instructor has missed only one scheduled broadcast. Your interest 
and participation are, of course, responsible for this record. The University 
is naturally gratified over this growing interest during these years, and as 
one of the radio instructors I want to compliment you upon this evidence 
of your desire and purpose to continue your educational improvement. We 
wish we might know just how many have listened in on these language broad- 
casts during the year and what their testimony would be as to the benefits 
derived from them. I am sure we would all be interested in hearing these 
comments. But, since these are not now at hand, I propose to devote this, 
my last broadcast of the year, to a discussion of the value of knowing 
modern foreign languages in the hope that it will to some extent at least 
reflect your own experience and, if it is not asking too much, call forth a 
response from you. 

You will note that I have worded my subject as: The Value of Knowing 
Modern Foreign Languages. In educational literature the claims and 
importance of modern foreign languages are usually presented under the 
title of: The Value of, or why study, Modern foreign languages; why teach 
modern foreign languages; or, The Place of modern foreign languages in 
the curriculum. The articles and books written under these titles set forth 
a number of valid and convincing arguments for teaching, studying, and 
recognizing modern foreign languages which I shall mention later on, and 
they may point toward ultimate aims and objectives, but in the practical 
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applications of these theories too many teachers and school men follow the 
letter rather than the spirit of the recommendations with the result that 
many modern language classrooms become perfunctory meeting places for 
indifferent and bewildered students during a period of slovenly and ener- 
vating instruction with consequent disappointment and disgust among all 
those concerned. In other words, it is possible for a boy or girl to pursue 
modern language study for a given length of time without knowing the 
language in the sense in which I use the term. The German idiomatic use 
of the verb kénnen, “‘to be able,” in the expression Kénnen Sie Deutsch?, 
i.e., “Do you know,” literally “have you ability in German?” expresses 
about what I have in mind. Kénnen Sie Deutsch, in other words, means 
have you a command of German? The question is not how many years or 
hours of German have you had or how many pages of German have you 
read but rather can you use what German you have had. 

The usual criticism of the study of modern foreign languages in this 
country and the opposition to including them in the curricula of our schools 
are presented to the court of public opinion under four indictments. 1. That 
the study of foreign languages is of no practical value, that it contributes 
nothing to the economic usefulness and success of the individual. 2. That 
of those pursuing the study on the high school level only the few who go 
on to college are likely to have any further use for the language studied 
and that public education cannot afford such disparity in the benefits 
which it confers. 3. That students of foreign languages whether in high 
school or college soon forget all they have learned and therefore time spent 
on such study is wasted. 4. That very few students acquire sufficient pro- 
ficiency in a given language to use it with ease and enjoyment and therefore 
with satisfaction in the pursuit of culture or in travel. 

In answer to these criticisms the champions of modern foreign language 
study point out the following benefits. From the practical side: 1. That 
it is an aid to and makes possible communication both oral and written 
in the given language. 2. That it may become a distinct asset in a business 
career either in office or as salesmen. 3. That for those who go ahead into 
higher education a reading knowledge of modern foreign languages as tools 
for research and for advanced degrees is an indispensable requirement. 
Then from the educational and cultural points of view we are reminded 
of these benefits. 1. That the study of a foreign language serves as a mental 
discipline in that it exercises memory and judgment and trains in accuracy, 
perception, and comprehension. 2. That it widens the horizon of our in- 
terests and understanding of the people of other nations and thus helps us 
to become world citizens. 3. That a reading knowledge of modern foreign 
languages provides a wholesome and enjoyable means for the employment 
of leisure time when school days are over. 

For a statistical confirmation of the above mentioned benefits I would 
refer you to a monograph entitled: The Reading of Modern Foreign Lan- 
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guages by M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Education in the University of Wis- 
consin, published by the Federal Bureau of Education in 1927 as Bulletin 
No. 16. This Bulletin summarizes the replies to a very pertinent question- 
naire which was sent to over 6,000 graduates of high schools and colleges. 

Having thus lined up the pros and cons for and against the inclusion of 
modern foreign languages in our present day educational program, I shall 
try to evaluate these contending views to discover if possible what the 
basic point of difference is and then venture, if I may, to suggest a modus 
vivendi for the skirmishing factions. As a general proposition and on the 
basis of the present status of modern language teaching in this country 
it must be conceded that the critics have pushed the modern foreign lan- 
guage forces into a defensive position. The faults, defects, and short- 
comings which they have pointed out have, however, served as a challenge 
to modern language teachers who are now trying to diagnose the ailments 
of their subject and are active in their efforts to improve their product. 
It must moreover be emphatically stated that the blame for the present 
deplorable state of affairs does not rest entirely upon the teachers of 
modern foreign languages but is in large part inherent in our general 
educational system which makes modern foreign language study entirely 
optional, subject to the whims of aimless pupils, and then assigns teachers 
so poorly qualified and prepared that they will not attract or hold pupils 
in their classes. To illustrate this point I shall cite statistics from surveys 
on modern foreign language study in Kansas high schools which I have 
made annually for ten years. The number of high schools in the state from 
which I have received reports is approximately 750. Of these, 11 are in 
first class cities, 77 in second class cities, and the remaining 662 are in third 
class cities and in rural communities. In first class cities the teaching of 
modern foreign languages is satisfactory because they have competent and 
experienced teachers. The situation in the 77 second class cities is not so 
gratifying. The survey for 1936-37 shows that 47 high schools in these 
cities teach modern foreign languages, 11 offering two and 36 only one. In 
35 schools two-year courses are maintained and in 12 only one year. But 
it is in the more than six hundred schools in third class cities and rural 
communities that the cause of modern language study receives its stunning 
blow. In 1936-37 133 of these schools were on the list of those teaching 
modern languages but 61 of these were not on the list two years before. 
The record for ten years shows that there is an annual shift of about 20 per 
cent among those that are off and on the list of those that teach modern 
languages. Seventy per cent of those on the list teach the given language 
only one year. Very few of the teachers of these languages have even the 
minimum of preparation and teach three or four other subjects. In 1936-37 
there were 2,200 pupils enrolled in the language classes in these schools 
and we are forced to admit that these children were victims of pretense 
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and fraud and must agree with our critics that time and money spent on 
them is inexcusable educational waste. 

As I have said before the modern foreign language teachers in this 
country are definitely on the defensive side of the issue that has been raised 
as to the educational validity of their subject and nothing is to be gained 
by calling the educators and curriculum builders who have raised the issue 
by harsh names. These men are not personal enemies anc many of them 
like the Dean of Education at K. U. and the Dean of the College, who is a 
scientist, believe that modern foreign languages have an essential place in 
any complete system of liberal education. But our educational specialists 
are not satisfied with the general results thus far obtained from modern 
foreign language teaching and as stated before the teachers of these lan- 
guages are studying and suggesting ways of meeting present day demands 
and it isas a modern language teacher of almost fifty years’ experience that 
I venture to suggest a remedy for the ailments we are said to have. 

As I understand it the demand that is made upon us is that modern 
foreign language study shall be made to function, that it will do something 
for the individual student that will broaden his outlook and his sympathies, 
enrich his intellectual and emotional storehouses and make him a more 
useful member of society. To achieve these results will require the con- 
junction of two primary factors, namely a competent and qualified teacher 
and an adapted, effective method. Such a teacher should have a fluent 
command of the language he teaches, should know the literature and his- 
tory of the people whose language he teaches, and be resourceful and skill- 
ful in the use of realia. As to method it should at the very outset lay a 
firm, scientific foundation on the sounds of the language through the 
application of elementary phonetics. From then on the main emphasis 
should be put upon the development of a vocabulary in such a way that 
the foreign word will be associated directly with the object without the 
intervention of any English. This may be done by means of pictures and 
charts. These vocabularies with appropriate forms of grammar and syntax 
should be used from the very beginning in original compositions both oral 
and written. All the material for such compositions should be developed 
during the class period without the use of a printed textbook. In other 
words, the initial impressions of foreign words should be received through 
the ear which is the fundamental speech organ and through which alone 
the sine qua non of Sprachgefiihl can be acquired. Along with this procedure 
for learning vocabularies carefully selected proverbs, idiomatic expressions 
and popular songs in the given language should be learned. These all aid 
in developing and fixing Sprachgefiihl without which one cannot know a 
foreign language. It is possible to acquire reading ability in a foreign lan- 
guage through the eyes alone and for those who want nothing more special 
courses should be provided. But those who wish to get satisfaction and 
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enjoyment out of foreign language study must train their ears and speech 
organs to the words, the phraseology and the melody of the given language, 
for only by so doing can they really know the language. As I have said 
before to know a foreign language does not mean the ability to recite 
paradigms, quote grammatical rules or the reading of a given number of 
pages but the ability to act and react within the range of ideas that may 
be expressed by the words that have been learned. Whether a student has 
learned 500 words or 1,000 words in a given length of time if he has a com- 
mand of the acquired vocabulary he may be said to know the language as 
far as he has gone and will enjoy the thrill that comes with achievement. 
It is like a child learning to play the piano. After a certain number of 
lessons and a certain amount of practice, he is able to play a certain grade 
of music with ease and enjoyment. He may go on to more advanced stages 
of accomplishment but if not he has opened up an avenue of joy and self 
expression which cannot be barred and which cannot be bought with a 
price. And so my plea for modern language study is that it shall be so 
carried on that at whatever stage it may be discontinued the student shall 
have a proportionate command of the language and shall have acquired a 
feeling for and an appreciation of the distinctive qualities of the language 
he has studied. 
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School Radio Broadcasts 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Assistant Director of Foreign Languages, New York City 


(Author’s summary.—Students in New York City Schools have been offering broadcasts for 
the past two years in a number of subjects, including foreign languages. The question arises: 
Would it not be better to have the programs, especially in foreign languages, presented by 
experts, as is done in Europe?) 


URING the past two years the radio station of the Board of Education 

of the City of New York (WNYE, 41.1 Mc.) has been offering broad- 
casts for the schools. The programs are prepared, produced, and broadcast 
by teachers and students of the city schools. The broadcasts are made from 
the studios of WNYE (affiliated with WNYC) in the Brooklyn Technical 
High School. 

The broadcasts, which are primarily intended as an aid to instruction, 
have been given during school time. They consisted of fifteen-minute pro- 
grams in English, Speech, Music, Science, History, Mathematics, Biology, 
and Foreign Languages. In part these were lectures by experts, as in Speech 
and Music. Most of the programs, however, were presented by students 
from the various types of schools—elementary, junior high, senior high, 
and vocational. There were in all eighteen separate series of broadcasts. 
of which three, given in the late afternoon, were entitled ‘““Home Listening 
for High Schools.” 

In Foreign Languages students from over two dozen high schools pre- 
sented two series of French broadcasts, one of German, one of Italian and 
one of Spanish, consisting of 13 programs each. In addition there were five 
programs in Hebrew. 

The broadcasts were made at 10:15 in the morning, French coming on 
Monday, Spanish on Tuesday, Italian on Wednesday, Hebrew on Thurs- 
day, and German on Friday. The extra French series was given at 1: 45 
on Monday afternoons. 

Although various schools participated, each series centered about a 
given theme. These were as follows: French, ‘‘A Picture of Modern French 
Civilization” and “High Spots in French Literature’; German, ‘“‘With the 
Time Machine into the Past”; Hebrew, ‘‘Dawn over Palestine’; Italian, 
“Famous Figures of the Italian Renaissance”; and Spanish, ‘The Children 
of New York Look at Latin America.” 

The French and German programs were usually successful. The morn- 
ing broadcast of the French series consisted of a dramatized travel sketch, 
involving an American boy and his sister. The afternoon series, ‘High 
Spots in French Literature,’ was presented entirely by one school and 
consisted of the following topics: 
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THEODORE HUEBENER 


Les Trois Mousquetaires 

Le Pécheur d’Islande 
Crainquebille 

Maria Chapdelaine 

Le Feu 

La Farce de Maitre Pathelin 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier 
Cyrano de Bergerac 

La Parure 

L’ Assassin 

Le Louis d’Or 

La Derniére Classe 


The German series, ‘‘With the Time Machine into the Past” offered: 


Hamelin and the “Rattenfanger” 
Schubert in Vienna 

Braunschweig and Till Eulenspiegel 

A Visit to the Riesengebirge 

A Visit to Niirnberg 

Siegfried at the Court of the Burgundians 
Wandering Minstrels in Medieval Days 


A Visit to Bayreuth and Wagnerian Opera 
A Hanseatic Fishing Boat at Liibeck 
Schiller at School 

Paracelsus: Healer and Alchemist 
Hildebrand and Hadubrand 

Wilhelm Tell and the Tyrant Gessler 


Since the programs are produced by students for students at all levels 
and incidental outsiders listening in, the amount of foreign language used 
is extremely limited. In many cases it consists merely of a word or phrase 
thrown in for the sake of atmosphere. Practically every program, however, 
contained some musical numbers including songs sung in the foreign 
language. 

One very attractive program of French songs was produced by a junior 
high school. Seven songs were sung by the children, each one being pre- 
ceded by a brief explanation in English. Another junior high school pre- 
sented a program of choral reading in French, German, Latin, and Spanish. 

Although many difficulties were encountered in preparing the pro- 
grams, such as the distance of the studio from the home school, the dis- 
inclination of principals to release teachers and pupils, the obtaining of 
time needed for coaching the pupils, and the securing of good scripts, the 
broadcasts were a success. 
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Unusually fine programs were planned, the children showed much 
eagerness to participate, and time was saved by having the rehearsals in 
the local school. The last rehearsal only was held in the studio, immediately 
before going on. 

One of the greatest problems is that of effective reception. Not all the 
schools are equipped with apparatus; many of them have to rely on a 
small or portable set in the classroom. Another factor is the difference in 
time schedules in the various schools; the program may begin just as 
classes are changing. It is hoped that these problems will be solved in the 
near future, so that the programs may be made accessible to an increas- 
ingly large body of students. Since there are almost two hundred thousand 
students in foreign language classes in the city, the effort to expand the 
usefulness of the programs seems justified. 

The two important questions which have not yet been answered—and 
which are basic considerations in all school broadcasts—are: 

1. Are these radio programs to be primarily an aid to and an amplifica- 
tion of instruction? 

2. Are they to be prepared and presented by experts or are the pupils 
themselves to participate? 

If the broadcasts are to be an instrument of instruction—and not 
merely entertainment—they must be planned with this objective in mind. 
This means that they must fit into the syllabus, that they must treat a 
topic as the teacher could not treat it, and that the pedagogic elements 
must not be lost sight of. The latter implies accuracy in the use of the 
foreign language. 

This leads to the second question. Will the pupils be able to maintain a 
sufficiently high level of accuracy or would it not be better to have teachers 
and experts present the programs? If this were done, pupil participation 
would, of course, be eliminated. Is not the appearance of pupils before the 
microphone a pleasurable and educationally valuable experience? 

The British Broadcasting Corporation has only experts present its 
school programs; we have used both methods, with pupil participation 
predominating. 

In England and Germany printed booklets are furnished teachers and 
students for each broadcast. In New York mimeographed question sheets 
have been used. The plan is now considered of giving some of the programs 
in foreign languages in the late afternoon and basing the homework assign- 
ment on them. Some of the programs have also been recorded so that they 
may be used again. 

The whole matter has passed beyond the stage of experimentation and 
it is assured that the Board of Education of the City of New York will 
expand its radio programs. This is especially encouraging for foreign lan- 
guage instruction, which has been considerably enriched by these broad- 
casts, 


The Practice of Correlation between Modern 
Languages, Especially Spanish, and 
Other Subjects 


MARJORIE BAILHACHE 
Galileo High School, San Francisco, California 


(Author’s summary.—A study of the actual projects in foreign languages which link them to 
other subjects, showing that foreign languages, far from being an isolated unit, correlate with 
each branch of scholastic activity.) 


N WHAT way does, Spanish contribute to a correlated program of 
studies? 

We who teach Spanish feel that there is no subject which presents a 
greater natural correlation with the other subjects of the curriculum. 

This would be apparent if no effort were made on the part of the teach- 
ing force to emphasize correlation. When definite plans are made and 
carried out to create and stress circumstances of this natural integration, 
the possibilities spread to each part of the program. 

In the progress of a Spanish class in San Francisco the first natural life 
situation comes from the frequent presence in the classes of native Mexi- 
cans, Central, and South Americans. The exchange of ideas between these 
students and the native North Americans of other origin creates a gradual 
sociological understanding of the people of both continents. This situation 
exists with no effort on the part of the teacher, but he can and does create 
opportunities for the Latin American student to tell of social conditions in 
his country. Since our greatest field of industrial and economic opportunity 
depends upon a sincere understanding of the Latin people to our South, 
this is a beginning, though small, of the desired Pan-American conscious- 
ness, which is the basis of the ““Good Neighbor’”’ policy. 

In the recent conference of American States in Lima, eleven resolutions 
were adopted designed to emphasize mutual understanding. The language 
barrier is a great obstacle to mutual understanding. If we would establish 
friendship and relationship with these people we must speak their lan- 
guage. The student of Spanish may take advantage of the inter-American 
interchange between libraries, of the short-wave radio, of the increasing 
interchange of teachers and students between the Americas, and of the 
special services afforded by bureaus and divisions in the interchange of 
cultural information. 

Many conferences of American countries are planned to meet in the 
attractive centers of Spanish America. We hope that many of our students 
will wish in the future to take part in these—such as conferences on eco- 
nomics and financial problems, international law, aviation—both technical 
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and commercial, educational and cultural. We are urged to spread the 
doctrines of the validity of the procedure of consultation for settling prob- 
lems between American countries rather than force as the basic principle 
of all American relations. Since we are building for the future, it is neces- 
sary to supply these future arbitors with a common language in which to 
consult. 

To bring Spanish back into the school room for a few minutes, I am 
going to tell you of a few recent projects illustrating the correlation of 
Spanish with other subjects. This will not be inclusive, for integration is a 
gradual process, which cannot be estimated by isolated experiences. These 
projects will show, however, the consciousness of students and teachers 
toward the intercooperation of departments. 

We have, then, a very definite and practical interrelation of daily work 
with the department of Social Studies. A gradual study of the growth and 
development of the language means an increasing knowledge of the 
peoples who speak this language, their social habits, their manner of life and 
thought, all subject material which is a contribution to and from both social 
studies and Spanish work. Take for example, the Bulletin of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union on Trade and the economic situation in Latin America. An 
article is studied, translated, briefed and discussed in the Spanish class, 
and then presented in a suitable place in the program of discussion in an 
economics period. Such topics which have been valuable current events 
material recently are the Lima Congress, various articles on Pan American 
Day, and material concerning the Latin American buildings at the Exposi- 
tion. The recent war in Spain was loaded material and had to be handled 
carefully. Assignments in American problems in economics classes have 
been afforded contrast material by the study of the social conditions of the 
people of Spanish America. Topics assigned have included reports on the 
school systems, municipal government, theaters, religious fiestas, dress, etc. 
By means of selected magazine and newspaper articles students have 
learned how these other people live and are governed. This in turn stimu- 
later discussion of our own institutions and laws. 

A project reported by a teacher in Balboa High School which proved of 
great interest to the student was this one. Originating in a California 
History class, the topic which the student chose to develop was the music 
of a certain period in California. In searching for material he discovered 
that this music was Spanish in origin. In this way his completed project 
was used in his History, Music and Spanish classes. 

During the next semester each Spanish department presented a program 
at the Exposition on a Latin American country. The Spanish departments, 
while officially sponsoring the event, were assisted by the Social Studies, 
Art, Music, and Gymnasium classes. The History students assembled the 
material to be used in the legend in each case, and contributed maps for 
the wall displays. The Art classes make colorful maps and posters depicting 
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customs and dress, and the Music and Gymnasium departments coached 
songs and dances. These programs integrated school and home for in many 
instances the foreign born parents of these students came forward with 
voluntary contributions of realia to be used in display. They felt, for the 
first time perhaps, that they are part of the American school system to 
which they are sending their children. 

With the Commercial department Spanish has a natural relation also. 
In the more advanced classes in Spanish the high schools give a semester, 
or a portion of a semester to what is termed “commercial” work. This 
varies, according to the needs and abilities of the class from a general study 
of social and economic conditions and commercial opportunities, to the 
more technical letter writing, dictation, and shorthand in Spanish. Letters 
addressed to any of the Latin American Consuls, although these could be 
sent in English, are written in Spanish thereby affording a student the 
opportunity of taking a letter at dictation, and typing it, in Spanish. A 
student in an advanced stenography class who is also a Spanish student, is 
sent by the Commercial department for this service. Needless to say, they 
feel very important. With the Music department, arrangements are made 
that such students of Music History who have become interested in a 
Spanish trend, or composer or movement may report and receive the 
credit on this same topic in the Spanish class. 

I believe that the English department is the greatest booster of foreign 
language study aside from the foreign language people. Many English 
teachers say repeatedly—‘I wish all my students studied a foreign lan- 
guage. They understand grammar and sentence structure.’”’ While the 
present trend is not to emphasize grammar, still, to express ourselves ade- 
quately we must be grammatical and we do speak in sentences. Frequently 
book reviews are accepted from the Spanish Literature class as a part of 
the requirement in the English class. If the student is interested in a foreign 
country, the English teacher encourages him to take a foreign travel book 
occasionally for a book review. In George Washington High School the 
advanced Spanish class produced a Marionette Show—‘“‘Ferdinand the 
Bull.” The teacher in charge described this as an ideal correlation between 
many departments. The book in English to start with was translated by 
the class, the Art department planned the scenery and lighting, the Shops 
built the stage and assisted in the lighting effects, the Clothing classes made 
the costumes, and the Music classes arranged the music to the setting. 
This was presented at the Fair. From the High School of Commerce groups 
were sent to visit the Exposition exhibits of the Spanish speaking coun- 
tries. Native representatives explained in Spanish the handicraft, art, his- 
torical relics, legends, etc. This information was used later as material for 
compositions in English classes. The Pan American day program which was 
presented by each high school in the city was used by some English and 
Public Speaking classes. In one Salesmanship class sales talks were de- 
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veloped on selling travel—tours of Spanish countries. These were pre- 
sented in both Public Speaking and Spanish classes. 

The advanced Spanish class of Mission High School developed a proj- 
ect in cooperation with the English department. They chose the topic 
“Historical and Cultural Background of the Araucanians” and submitted 
it in a statewide competition under the auspices of the Women’s Board 
of the Exposition. Besides the exchange of work of students of the Spanish 
and English classes, the Art department was involved, and some students 
developed an interest in Art work from working on this project. 

Two monographs used by the students in the Spanish class were typed 
by advanced students of typing for the use of the class. Credit was allowed 
for this typing. 

English teachers credited work done by students in their classes who 
were also in the Spanish classes, and who wrote essays on the topics pre- 
sented by the English translation of the monographs. The monographs 
were by Chilean authorities on the weaving and pottery of the Arauca- 
nians. The head of the English department selected the essay to be sub- 
mitted in the statewide competition. The artistic cover was made for the 
essay by the students of another Spanish teacher who lectured on the 
weaving and pottery of the period, showing illustrations of it. The teacher 
reports that two of the students who had not studied art before became 
interested and enrolled in art classes. This project, as finally submitted, 
was indeed the cooperative work of many, and received honorable mention 
in the competition. 

I have given only the main and obvious points of contact between 
Spanish and the life of the student, and Spanish and the other school 
studies. There are many other relationships like fine strong wire threads 
which spread from one part of the program of studies to the other to make 
it an integrated whole. In this way we endeavor to train the student in 
attitudes and abilities to meet present social and economic demands, and 
to provide him with material for an intelligently and pleasurably employed 
leisure. 
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The Practice of Correlation between French 
and Other Subjects 


BELLE E. BICKFORD 
University High School, Oakland, California 


(Author’s summary.—To strengthen the position of French in the curriculum, we must show 
its interrelation with other subjects. A study of its physical structure, accompanied by re- 
search into the riches of its cultural background, furnishes material for class activities and the 
satisfaction of individual interests, and for integration with other departments.) 


ODAY, the word Janguage in the full sense of the term has broad 
significance. It no longer means simply the expression of ideas through 
the medium of words and sentence construction. We think of it now as 
representing a people by reflecting their method of reasoning, and their 
ideals and philosophy. We find its ramifications imbedded in their history, 
and in their social and economic life. Language per se is of little conse- 
quence. It is merely the basic structure upon which we who study it can 
build our house of knowledge. The two must be developed together. We 
hear much about the necessity of mutual understanding with our foreign 
neighbors, but this understanding involves more than ability to speak their 
language; it means knowing something about their native land and their 
rich inheritance. 

Frequently some one says to me, ‘‘You speak French, don’t you? Well, 
what do you think of the French people?’’, or they may follow their first 
question by “When I was in France, I saw...” and so on. And so it is 
that the mention of a foreign language calls to mind the country out of 
which it comes and the people who speak it. 

But even this is not all there is to the study of language. Nations are 
closely related to one another. To be sure, each has its peculiar character- 
istics and its own problems but the basic principles of life function alike 
in all. Each exerts an influence on or is influenced by another. Economic 
and political situations, the arts and inventions all play a part in inter- 
relations. Taking this statement as our premise we find that the subjects 
of our school curriculum which deal with these factors show close correla- 
tion. Language is one of these subjects. There is not only articulation 
between one language and another, but also between languages and other 
subjects that are offered. We, as teachers of foreign languages have learned 
to keep these facts in mind if we would give to our students a sane, ex- 
pansive view of life. The more comprehensive we build our language 
courses the stronger will be their position in the school program. 

The theme of the discussion of this meeting is ‘“The correlation between 
modern languages and other subjects.” According to Webster correlation 
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is “The act of bringing into or determining the mutual or reciprocal rela- 
tion, as of part to part or of a part to a whole,” and integration is “the act 
or process of making whole or entire.’’ As I am speaking on the correlation 
of French, it is my concern to determine the reciprocal relations of French 
with the other subjects of the curriculum and to integrate with them for 
the purpose of developing a well rounded out, symmetrical being, the 
educated child. 

I am connected with the University High School of Oakland, which is 
one of the thirty schools of the United States chosen to carry on the 
Progressive Education experiment. One of the benefits we are deriving from 
the Progressive movement is that we are made definitely conscious of the 
fact that we are teaching human beings and not merely academic subjects. 
So, to be explicit, if I apply this principle to the teaching of French I must 
plan my procedure from the standpoint of the child. I must see him in the 
work of his other studies and determine wherein French will tie up with 
them so as to assist in the development of his capabilities and the training 
of intelligent discrimination. And French does have a part in this devel- 
opment. On consideration of a cross section of the school program we find 
many instances where parts of the French language taken in its entirety, 
as I have explained above, permeate most of the subjects studied, though, 
by its very nature it is more intimately related with some than with others. 

What is our plan of integration in University High School? In the first 
place this shifting of emphasis from the subject to the child has necessitated 
a different method of attack. We have simplified and classified our material, 
and have eliminated some that seemed unnecessary, and by so doing we 
are finding more time for reading and for what we language teachers are 
wont to call cultural material. This does not mean, however, that we are 
neglecting the study of the language itself or even that it has been relegated 
to second place. We cannot afford to do that. On making a survey of the 
language students of the Oakland schools I found that one-third of those 
going to college expected to continue the language they were studying, and 
that almost a second third anticipated taking up another language. This 
shows the necessity of preparing our students for their advanced work. 
And even though the student does not contemplate continuing the study, 
should we not see to it that he acquires some knowledge of the language? 
Else why spend his time on it? 

Our procedure in correlation divides naturally into two methods; one 
is carried on through an exchange of informative material between the 
French and other departments, the other is performed within the class 
itself, a method less formal, and involving an activity often unexpected 
but none the less instructive. 

Let us consider our first practice. Interchange with the other depart- 
ments has been most pleasant and profitable. One day each month is set 
aside for formal programs at which time instructors of history, social 
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studies, or international relations discuss with the French students the 
situation in France at the time as seen through their subjects, all showing 
the importance of the country in world affairs. Opportunity is given at the 
end of the period for questions. Sometimes we are able to draw upon the 
University of California for our speaker, who may be a professor of history 
or a professor of French who is well informed on foreign conditions. The 
following day when the classes convene the substance of the speeches is 
reviewed and enlarged upon, if possible. 

A class in World History was studying F rance of the 17th century. 
When they covered the literature two of our advanced students were asked 
to address them. One talked on the life and works of Moliére and supple- 
mented her talk by reading in French a scene of the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. The other spoke on Madame de Sévigné and read extracts from her 
letters. These students also showed photographs of notables of the time 
answering questions about them to the best of their limited knowledge. 

A French student told a class of International Relations about the life 
and nature of the French peasant, the material for which she culled from 
her French readings. 

Integration is carried on with the Music department. French teachers 
drill music students on the pronunciation of French words and the French 
classes gather frequently in the music room where they are trained in the 
execution of their songs. The Music department has also contributed 
toward our study of French composers by illustrating for us their works 
on the piano. 

The Home Economics department was interested in French food and 
social etiquette. One of our French teachers was asked to speak to a cooking 
class on these subjects and was rewarded by an invitation to bring some 
of her students to a French luncheon prepared in the Department kitchen. 

In the sewing classes our French girls study French fashion and French 
dress materials. In the Science laboratories our students make use of the 
instruction we have given them on Pasteur, Madame Curie, Lavoisier, 
Descartes and others. In Physical Education our students are taught 
French folk dances. 

Our integration with the Art department has been most satisfactory. 
From the beginning classes to the most advanced, the art students taking 
French have made illustrations of objects, portrayals of scenes and inci- 
dents described in our reading material, and sketches showing their con- 
ception of the characters they meet in plays and narrative. They have 
made especially good drawings of Cyrano de Bergerac, Perrichon, Le 
Petit Chose, and the characters and animals of Sans Famille. French 
costumes, furniture, and maps of all kinds have been done often in water 
color. 

We were especially fortunate in having a student teacher who majored 
in both French and art and who had studied art in France. He was teaching 
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in both departments at the time and did valuable work in integrating the 
two subjects. His enthusiasm was inspirational. 

Another art student of French descent recounted to our students his 
experiences during a recent bicycle trip through France, illustrating his 
remarks by drawings. 

The head of the Art department gave an illustrated talk on Modern 
Art as portrayed in the paintings on exhibit in the Palace of Fine Arts 
on Treasure Island. (And here let me add parenthetically, that in carrying 
on special programs on the art of the Fair one of our Spanish teachers 
took up with the students the Spanish art shown there, and the teacher of 
Italian discussed the rich treasures of the Italian masterpieces in the 
same building.) 

There has been some evidence of correlation with the work in English, 
but not so much as one might expect. Could our pupils begin their study 
of French in the lower grades following the plan that is being tried out in New 
York City now, they would arrive at the high school well prepared to read in 
the original the French literary works studied in the English classes in trans- 
lation. This would not only serve a double purpose for both French and 
English, but would also produce more benefit and enjoyment. Our ad- 
vanced students have translated some English short stories into French 
and have expressed themselves as delighted to find the fine discriminations 
in the meanings of English words and idioms. The same holds true in the cor- 
rections of their free French compositions which, more than anything else, 
have made them conscious of the terseness and the purity of French expres- 
sion. These two experiences, they say, have been of great help to their 
English composition work. One of our third year students was asked to 
read French poetry to an English class that they might see the beauty and 
rhythm of the French language. 

Finally, each year for some time, we assembled various projects under 
one cover and dignified the unit by the term magazine giving to it the title 
Cocorico. This work drew from the art, the commercial, and the news 
departments of our school, and proved to be quite worth while. 

But these activities I have been describing form perhaps the smaller 
part of our integration program. The second comprises all that is done by 
the teacher and the students within the periods of recitation. It is less 
spectacular than the first but none the less effective. Innumerable oppor- 
tunities present themselves for linking French with other subjects and it is 
our policy to capitalize these opportunities. French grammar, syntax, 
vocabulary, idiomatic constructions, and pronunciation offer a wealth of 
material for comparison with other languages. Reading content prompts 
a study of maps, discussion on the relative position of France among the 
other nations, discussions on social customs and on France’s contributions 
to the world of art, letters and science. French literature leads us into the 
fields of religion, philosophy and history. Take for instance ‘‘Aucassin et 
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Nicolette,” “Notre Dame de Paris,” the Moliére comedies, ‘‘Les Trois 
Mousquetaires.” Students of European history like to apply their knowl- 
edge to the problems of the French nation. They are interested in the 
French settlements in America, in the study of place names, in our relations 
with France in the past. Reports on readings, discussions, and debates 
cover the broader field of language study. Our teachers of French fre- 
quently heighten the interest of the recitation by recounting their expe- 
riences in Europe or by giving a glimpse of the French daily life as they 
found it, during their stay in the country. We all know how children like 
to argue, to conjecture, to hear about the unusual. We encourage our stu- 
dents in this, within reason, for we think it sharpens their interest and 
opens up many a new vista to them. 

To conclude, I would emphasize the fact that we find a multiplicity 
of contacts that can be made between the study of French and other sub- 
jects. We try to keep constantly in mind the oneness of the curriculum and 
are breaking down the barriers that tradition has built up around us. When 
we have accomplished this we will have helped to win a victory for the 
study of foreign languages. 
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Oral Work as a Means to an End 


M. MARGARET SMITH 
High School, Manasquan, New Jersey 

(Author’s summary.—lIn this day of international problems, the surest way to arouse and sus- 

tain a broadminded interest is to use the oral approach to teaching. Several methods are lightly 

touched upon.) 

AR too long, teachers have failed to stress the most vital part of 

language study—the close understanding of the people through the for- 
eign language. Good-will with peoples abroad can be achieved only 
through study by the young American citizen. The best opportunity is 
language study. Although several millions of high school and college stu- 
dents annually come into contact with the major European languages, they 
rarely secure an understanding of the continental customs and feelings. 

Dr. de Sauzé, in the “Cleveland Plan” says that the primary aim of 
language teaching is that of mental growth. He includes analysis, discrimi- 
nation, and generalization. The cultural aim can never be over-stressed. 
In the secondary aim of language study are mentioned the abilities to read, 
write, pronounce, speak, understand, and become familiar with French 
civilization, ideals, and literature. 

Some educators insist that a pupil can plunge into the spoken language 
without a definite system. This may be possible if the pupil observes cer- 
tain rules. It is distinct advantage to form an ear-association before 
attempting any spoken or written forms. Of course, the exclusively oral 
method permits no writing or reading. This, too, is too limited, not a well- 
rounded training. The ear training must be combined with linquistics, 
text study, and written work. The shortest way to write a new language is 
to speak it first, but since memory work is the key to success in any lan- 
guage, articulation and hearing are of basic importance. 

Palmer in Oral Method, says that there are three types of oral courses: 

1—Oral work as a means of initiation into an unknown language. 

2—Oral work as a means of correction. 

3—Oral work as a means of progress for those already proficient. 


Oral work as a means of initiation includes activities without speech, ear- 
training, and pronunciation exercises. There is present a certain amount of 
initiation and forms of conversation, as the pupil acts in response to 
verbal directions or gestures. For corrective purposes, there must be con- 
centrated ear-training and phonetic exercises. Even with nonsense words, 
there must be a great amount of conscious reproduction and drill. For cor- 
rection, speed is a requisite. Advanced oral training consists of free con- 
versation, and literary selections read by the teacher. Written work is 
introduced. 

The incompetency of language teachers and the usual omission of 
phonetic training are responsible for the slowness in the adoption of these 
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methods. Purely receptive oral work permits no verbal response, and it is de- 
sirable to offset this disadvantage with reproduction. If good discipline 
exists, any number of students may attend a class in receptive teaching. 
Reception, understanding, and interest are the result of unconscious oral 
assimilation, while conscious assimilation concentrates on syntax, sounds, 
syllables, etc. Reproduction, if permitted, is usually imitation. Even con- 
ventional conversation may tend to prevent originality in thought, al- 
though it has its place in oral work. 

Michael West, in Bilingualism, says that language is the expression of 
individual or group feeling and experience. The word “expression” means 
that oral work plays a large part in West’s theories. His argument in favor 
of oral work is that bilingualism, or a linguistic education which naturally 
includes proficiency in oral work is receptive. The teacher accustoms the 
child to hearing the spoken language. The child learns to analyze the ‘‘emo- 
tional value of words.” West says, “The foreign medium prevents free 
thinking in the early stages,” but, after all, the student must be guided, 
and not permitted to drift into erroneous linguistic habits. 

As Judd states,’’ The student’s mental process is part of the teacher’s 
problem.”” He quotes Handschin as having said that pronunciation con- 
tributes to the sensory and motor experience. The more experience we 
have, the more permanent the associations will be. Speech is more than 
the training of ideas. It involves physical activity. Judd tells us that words 
are conventionalized substitutes for pictures. Although images result from 
words, imagery is vague in children, while some words are completely blank 
to them. This forces the student to resort to the easiest way—imitation. We 
know that the most effective way to secure attention is to force deep con- 
centration for a short period of time. Careful study can be effected in this 
way, and the periods of hard concentration can be lengthened gradually. 

According to Handschin, oral methods allow little opportunity for judg- 
ment, lead to bad pronunciation in many cases, and neglect the aesthetic 
training of the student. On the contrary, Sweet, in his Practical Study of 
Language, says that a good method depends on phonetics and sound. 
Phonetic notation helps the ear, and corrects bad pronunciation. Phonetics, 
the basis of oral work, can be taught by diagrams, models, and the phono- 
graph. In the later stages, dictation is necessary. The difficulties lie in new 
combinations of sounds, inflections, irregularities, and the vocabulary. 
Extensive drill always minimizes the cross associations with the native 
language. Sweet aptly says that a perfect knowledge of a language includes 
the ability to converse fluently; a thorough knowledge need not include 
excellence in pronunciation. 

The acquisition of fluent speech under the usual haphazard school condi- 
tions is almost impossible, but this need not mean the exclusion of speech 
exercises from the classroom. Oral practice over a range of chosen topics is 

an effective way of teaching the fundamentals. 
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The Middlebury College pamphlet of Realia for French Instruction 
lists many aids for oral work, and there are many places where one may 
secure phonograph records in French. Interest can be aroused by the use of 
French railway posters, French magazines, postcards, dolls, costumes, 
maps, flags, money, calendars, games, stamps, newspapers, and many 
other objects which prove invaluable. Enthusiasum always results from 
the use of French in class singing, French plays, scrap books, international 
correspondence, French verbs, assembly programs, movies and the read- 
ing of English books about France. The variety is unlimited and there is 
little excuse for any enthusiastic teacher’s failing to arouse the interest of 
her pupils. 

The statement is made in The National Survey of Provisions for Indi- 
vidual Differences that the schools place a great responsibility upon teachers 
for the success or failure of the pupils. The pupils will never begin to work 
with interest until their enthusiasm is aroused. Therefore, the teacher 
must open the field of oral French as brilliantly as possible. By speaking 
to a large class together we do not infer that they have all listened equally. 
The slower students must be separated unobtrusively and given more 
opportunities to reproduce sounds, perhaps revealing the difficulties which 
trouble the entire class. 

Helen Eddy, in Instruction in Foreign Languages, urges the correlation 
of French with other subjects, to sustain interest. Realia may be correlated 
with music and speech, in their extra curricular activities. Speed in oral 
reading may be increased by timed exercises. Both Eddy and Collins (in 
his ‘“History of Modern Language Teaching’’) deplore the influence on the 
development of French of the College entrance requirements. It is only too 
true that oral work plays a very small part in the examinations. 

Oral practice is more prevalent in the elementary grades, wherever a 
foreign language is taught, than in the secondary schools. Probably the 
neglect of oral study is due to incompetent teachers, inferior pupils, 
crowded conditions, or lack of time. It is true that a number of teachers 
have been influenced by foreign travel, and by more weight than necessary 
on oral work in the classrooms, although oral tests can be adequately used 
for comprehension. George A. Rice, in A Study of Achievement, says, 
“Few teachers place much reliance upon drill in exercises or rules of 
pronunciation.” Foreign-born teachers devote more time to it than native- 
born teachers. In California about 90 per cent of the class time is given to 
oral work, but the teacher monopolizes most of this period for her own 
speaking. 

In this regard, Gouin strikes a timely note in L’Art d’Enseigner. He 
states, ‘Students may have passed examinations with success and yet be 
utterly unable to sustain a simple conversation or even understand a 
native speaker.” 

Shouldn’t we do something about this problem? 
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Part I. EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS—American 


CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
1. Douglass, Aubrey A.: ‘““Mathematics and Foreign Languages Move Upward in the Cur- 
riculum.” x1v: 309-310 (May). Only 33 per cent of the California high schools advise 
beginning foreign language study as early as grade 9. A general upward movement of 
foreign language offerings results from belief in added linguistic op | with maturity, 


general upward trend of all college-preparatory fields, and assumed 


of social values 


of language study. 

2. Escudero, Mary J.: “Language Difficulties of Spanish-speaking Pupils.” xrv: 501-502 
(Dec.). The high school must provide a program designed to equalize the English and 
Spanish vocabularies and grammatical control of Spanish-speaking pupils before send- 
ing them into specific study of Spanish. 

3. Ewald, Ruth: “Spanish for the Butcher and the Baker.” xrv: 108-111 (Feb.). Description of 
a differentiated junior-college Spanish program including a course based on materials 
useful to prospective entrants to various non-professional vocations. For these and 
— non-college-entrant students, a cultural course on South America in English is 

given. 

4. Risdon, Anita: ‘‘Alternatives to Waste in Teaching Spanish.” xrv: 230-231 (Apr.). De- 
scription of a Spanish course in which the foreign language is used in varied activities 
and in which extra-curricular projects increase active linguistic control and interest. 
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' Prezzolini, G.—183 Tyndall, Elsa—118 
1 Purin, C. M.—84, 127 Ueda, I.—258 
: Raphaél, G.—236 Usill, H. V.—226 
Utermann, A.—193 
Vose, Dorothy—194 
Vowles, G. R.—195 
Monroe, R. E.—179 
Moore, W. G.—220 Wickham, F.—197 
Moreau, J. E.-—207 Wilkins, L. A.—282 
Morris, J.—257 Willey, N.—198 
Mosher, R. E.—115 Willing, M. H.—199 
Mossé, F.—233 Wilson, W.—200 
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Nessler, K.—243 
Nemzek, C.—28 
Newburn, H. K.—55 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


5. McCue, Louise: ‘Teaching French the Popular Way.” xu: 356-359 (Feb.). Suggestions 
for rendering instruction more interesting. 


6. Mair, Adeline: “A Unit on Foreign Cultures.”’ xm: 265-266 (Jan.). A unit in English on 
foreign cultures improved international appreciations in a ninth-grade class. 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


7. Arndt, C. O.: “Experimental Program in Foreign Language.” x: 126-127 (Mar.). Descrip- 
tion of a successful general language course at the high school freshman level. 


8. Kaulfers, Walter V.: “The Contribution of the Foreign Language Teacher.” x: 168-171 
(Apr.). “When language is taught functionally . . . in and through meaningful content 
for reading, writing, or speaking, the foreign language course can... make worth- 
while contributions to the cultural objectives of education, even in beginning classes, 
with gains rather than losses . . . of ability to use the foreign language.”’ 


EDUCATION 


9. Allan, Gordon B.: “A Cultural Reading Program for the High School: the Spanish Pro- 
gram.”’ trx: 501-510 (Apr.). A reading program in Spanish, graded by two- or three- 
month periods for the first two years, treats each year above the elementary level as 
terminal. The program, including brief characterization of each work suggested, repre- 
sents the judgment of several teachers. 


10. Brooks, John, and others: ‘The Outlook for Modern Foreign Language Teaching in the 
United States: a Symposium.” t1x: 472-492 (Apr.). Various aspects of the problem 
of maintaining the foreign languages in the curriculum and of increasing their value 
for linguistic and cultural attainment. Among the recommendations are pupil selec- 
tion, curricular differentiation on the basis of ability, increased time for foreign lan- 
guage study, and opposition to the ‘“‘educationist’’ attack on the languages. 


11. Eastman, Elaine Goodale: ‘“‘On Learning to Speak.” rx: 601-612 (June). Discussion of 
pedagogical difficulties attendant on adapting a standard American education to 
groups of non-English-speaking children, particularly in the Southwest. Best results 
are obtained through a natural method and avoidance of segregation. 


12. Fouret, Louis-André: “The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in France.’’ Lx: 
450-454 (Apr.). A résumé of the history and present role of modern language pedagogy 
in France includes data regarding enrollment in the various languages and a description 
of the “active” method which has supplanted the once-prevalent direct method. The 
former does not completely ban the vernacular, involves certain elements of the “ex- 
plication de texte” approach, and stresses cultural materials and the development of a 
critical sense. Aims are both utilitarian and humanistic. 


13. Hawkes, J. MacL.: “A Cultural Reading Program for the High School: the German Pro- 
gram.” rrx: 510-514 (Apr.). The writer calls attention to the difficulties of organizing 
an organic and integrated plan for study of German in high school. The secondary 
program should include some informational material and sufficient introduction to 
German literature to encourage further literary study. Materials for the four-year 
course are suggested and it is recommended that separate texts be used in the second 
year to hold interest. The four-year program should lead to college entrance with 
reading ability and some literary insight. 


14. Mercier, Louis J. A.: “The Organization of Cultural Reading Programs in Modern Lan- 
guages for the High School: the French Program.” trx: 493-501 (Apr.). In addition 
to outlining the reading course for the four-year period, the writer recommends an oral 
approach to reading and points out means of integrating the linguistic, literary and 
cultural aspects of the course. 

15. Miinch, Rudolf.: “The Teaching of Modern Languages in Germany.” trx: 450-454 
(Apr. ). The writer sketches the German secondary-school reform of 1938, stressing the 
promotion of English to first place among the modern languages and the almost com- 
plete abandonment of French. The position of the modern languages in the various 
types of school is described, as is the nature of the integration between foreign language 
instruction and the inculcation of the current political ideals. 

16. Solano, L. F.: “A Cultural Reading Program for the High School: the Italian Program.” 
Lx: 514-517 (Apr.). The high school program should exclude any work written before 
the Romantic period, with the exception of Goldoni’s plays. The myth that Italian is 
“easy”’ should be exploded. 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORD 


Douglass, Aubrey A. “Developments in California High Schools.’? xx: 44-59 (Jan.). 
About 25 per cent of California’s 400 senior and four-year high schools have attempted 
to organize “‘basic’’ or “core” courses, although underlying educational principles are 
uniformly conceived.With the exception of a tendency to postpone foreign language 
study, the latter have experienced little change. Curriculum-workers and educators 
are tending increasingly toward the view that the ‘“‘value from learning to read and 
speak” the modern languages is “more imaginary than real’’ and that language teach- 
ers are failing to attain even these aims. 

Eckert, Ruth: “Who Are the ‘Cultured’ in Our Colleges?” xx: 131-155 (Jan.). The seventh 
annual cooperative sophomore testing program showed that there is a marked coin- 
cidence between major goals and achievement, language majors excelling markedly on 
the language tests. Language majors, among others, excel in general scores over art, 
music and business majors. Women students predominate in language enrollments. 

Wood, Ben D.: “‘The Need for Comparable Measurement in Individualizing Education.” 
xx: Supplement No. 12: 14-31 (Jan.). Schools should use a dual system of measur- 
ing attainment including local school marks and attainment on comparable tests. 
Wood draws on data presented by the Modern Language Study to define the aims and 
nature of the ideal objective test. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN 


. Basilius, H. A.: ‘A Further Note Concerning the Quality of the Work Done in Evening 


Classes.”’ xvut: 164-165 (Sept. 13). Adult evening students equalled attainment of 
regular day-school college students on the Cooperative German Tests and excelled pro- 
bationary-status students in late-afternoon German classes. 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Giduz, Hugo: “The French Column.” xxmr: 159 (Apr.). A brief statement regarding the 
value of objective testing. 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


Hanna, Joseph V.: ‘A Comparison of Cooperative Test Scores and High School Grades 
as Measures for Predicting Achievement in College.’’ xxm1: 289-297 (June). In gen- 
eral, Cooperative Test scores are somewhat more valid than high school grades as 
predictors of college achievement in French. General intercorrelations among high 
school grades and college grades are about the same in size, but test scores, with the 
exception of English and French, are generally lower than corresponding correlations 
among achievement grades. The situation may be explained by the fact that Mathe- 
matics and Foreign Languages grades, for example, are both affected by certain factors 
extrinsic to the subject (e.g., attitude, teacher opinion, etc.) which do not affect test 
scores. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Blair, Glenn M.: “Subject Preferences of Mentally Superior and Inferior High-School 
Students.” xxx: 89-92 (Nov.). Of a group of gifted girls, 14 per cent named foreign 
languages as their favorite subject, while almost no “inferior” girls preferred them. 
Superior boys as a group did not like languages, only 4 per cent naming them as a 
favorite subject. Data point to the need for a curriculum differentiated according to 
ability and interest. 

Good, Carter V.: “Doctor’s Theses under Way in Education, 1938-39.” xx: 371-400 
(Jan.). Modern languages are relatively rarely studied in the field of education. 

—— “Selected Bibliography on the Methodology of Educational Research, 1938-39.” 
xxxi1: 62-80 (Sept.). An annual listing of bibliographies, summaries and guides useful 
to the modern language teacher. 

Osborn, L. G.: “‘A Scale for Measuring the Relative epg Bs High-School Subjects.” 
xxx: 1-6 (Sept.). Student judgments (8,785) of the “difficulty” of 31 subjects as 


taught by 363 teachers in 9 high schools ranked second-year French as seventh most 
difficult subject (Algebra as first, second-year Spanish as ninth, and first-year French 
and first-year Spanish as eleventh). Ratings accorded the subjects by 55 high school 
principals correlated .88 with student ratings. 
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27. Smith, C. A.: “High School Training and College Freshman Grades.’”’ xxxur: 401-409 
(Feb.). An extensive study of freshman achievement at the University of Wisconsin and 
earlier high school subject-enrollment and achievement indicated that “very little 
difference in value can be placed on success in the various fields of high school study in 
predicting” college success, with foreign languages showing the highest correlation 
(.53) with college success. Comparisons of achievement in language by those with and 
without previous high school language showed a definite superiority for those with 
language background over non-language entrants and increased ability to handle col- 
lege language with each additional unit of high school study. Within quartiies of 
college-aptitude test scores, the same trend prevailed. Third and fourth-quartile stu- 
dents with no high school language should not begin language study in the freshman 
year. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 
. Nemzek, Claude: ‘‘The Value of Certain Factors for Direct and Differential Prediction of 
Academic Success.’’ vir: 199-202 (Mar.). Although the IQ has some value for direct 
prediction of success in high school foreign language study, as measured by honor-point 
averages derived from teachers’ marks, it is ineffective for differential prediction. The 
mental! functions measured by honor-point averages in mathematics, history, science, 
social science and foreign languages have a “high degree of community of function.” 
Factors such as parent occupation and education, and age of entering elementary 

school are of negligible value for direct or differential prediction. 


JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


. Coleman, Algernon: “‘A Decade of Research in Modern Language Teaching.” x: 175-181 
(Apr.). Materials summarized in the two volumes of An Analytical Bibliography of 
Modern Language Teaching indicate increased activity in the field, although meaning- 
ful evidence is strikingly lacking with regard to “oral attainment” and “method.” 
Data support the principle of specific practice and cast doubt on the validity of any 
automatic transfer. Significant findings are presented with regard to optimum age of 
beginning study, placement, validity and general degree of attainment of professed 
aims, teaching and testing materials. Much remains to be done, but in the last decade 
valuable progress has been made in terms of definition of purposes and possibilities as 
well as in materials and measurement. 

. Hendrix, W. S.: ‘Films in the Learning of Foreign Languages.’ x: 308-311 (June). Films 
have not been sufficiently exploited as an instructional medium. A topical series of 
foreign films depicting daily life and national manners is suggested. 

- Sepmeier, Kurt A.: “Language Learning Here and Abroad.”’ x: 487-490; 512 (Dec.). The 
position of modern language instruction in the U.S. is less favorable than in Europe 
where study is longer and more continuous. Since linguistic growth is slow, study 
should continue beyond the elementary stage to the point of reading and speaking 
= and to a realization of the value of language as a “key to the vast stores of great 

terature.” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


. Burk, J. E.: “Cultural Curriculum at Ward-Belmont.” rx: 486-487 (May). Description 
of a differentiated curriculum including programs for non-senior-college continuants in 
foreign languages and for junior-college entrants without high-school foreign language 


credits. 

- Decker, Charles E.: “Illinois Junior College Curricula.” rx: 380-382 (Apr.). French and 
German are still offered in the 5 Illinois junior colleges outside of Chicago under con- 
sideration; they are retained as “traditionally acceptable” courses. 

. Soltau, David L.: “Why Study German?” x: 160-161 (Dec.). Students study German for 
varied reasons: professional need, educational requirements, recreational interest, cul- 
tural and linguistic transfer values. 

. Stearn, Esther Wagner, and others: “Overcoming Inutility of Departmentalization.” 1x: 
297-299 (Mar.). An integrated college program includes cooperation between the 
— and Spanish departments and other subject-fields through a plan of interclass 
ectures. 

NATION’S SCHOOLS 


. Jones, Willis Knapp: “Riding the Ether Waves.’” xxmm: 31-32 (Feb.). Advantages and 
possible utilization of foreign language broadcasts. 

. Meyer, William T.: “Reorganization of the Secondary Schools of Germany.” xxm1: 37- 
43 (Jan.). A brief description of the reform in German secondary education notes the 
importance of modern languages and especially of English in the various curricula. 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY 


. Clement, J. A.: ‘‘Ninth-Grade Subjects and Activities in N. C. A. Schools.’ xm: 447-462 
(Apr.). Only five out of some 140 single-curriculum high schools prescribe foreign lan- 
guages in the ninth grade, and only 27, 21, and 19 offer French, German, and Spanish 
respectively as electives at this level. Where differentiated offerings are provided in 
grade nine, foreign languages are added to the list of prescribed subjects for the college- 
preparatory course. Latin is still the most conspicuously offered elective in all types 
of curriculum-organization. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


. Altmann, Clara: “Foreign Languages in College Curricula.” L: 542-543 (Oct. 21). A sur- 
vey of some graduate opinion at the University of Nebraska revealed that only 25 
per cent thought foreign language study should be required for college entrance, 52 
per cent for college graduation and 44 per cent for graduate work. Of subjects to be 
required for college entrance, foreign languages ranked very low on the list. Opinions 
with regard to values and phases of study to be stressed are indicated. 
. Anon. “Entrance and Graduation Requirements at Oberlin College.” xirx: 140-141 
(Feb. 4). A new plan provides for continuity between high-school and college language 
study and for the attainment of proficiency in at least two foreign languages sufficient 
“really to use them” and to appreciate the literature. 
. Anon. “Education for Spanish-American Children in San Antonio, Texas.”’ L: 824 (Dec. 
23). Description of a program designed to meet the special needs of the Spanish-speak- 
ing children derived from a group constituting one-third of the city’s population. 
. Boyd, Ruth: “Give Us Spanish.” xtrx: 451-452 (Apr. 8). Teachers must “sell’’ the value 
of Spanish to American youth. 
. Boyer, Philip A., and Gordon, Hans C. “Have High Schools Neglected Academic Achieve- 
ment?” xirx: 810-812 (June 24). A comparison of results on a 1928 and a 1938 testing 
program in Philadelphia high schools indicated that, despite more unfavorable condi- 
tions, the 1938 group of seniors excelled the 1928 group equated with them on the 
basis of Otis scores by as much as 9.1 + 3.2. The lower English vocabulary scores may 
be attributed to reduction in proportion of pupils taking foreign languages. 
. Cherrington, Ben: “The Role of Education in International Cultural Relations.” L: 129- 
134 (July 29). The value of Spanish and Portuguese is stressed as a means of improving 
international accord between the U. S. and Latin America. 
. Doyle, Henry Grattan: “Shall History Repeat Itself?” L: 196-201 (Aug. 12). Chauvinism 
and foreign propaganda must be avoided in language classes. 
. Engelbert, Arthur F.: “The Future of German Instruction.” L: 509-510 (Oct. 14). Dis- 
cussion of problems confronting the teacher of German today. 
. Farmer, Emma Lee: “Modern Languages as Electives.” L: 120-121 (July 22). Arguments 
for ninth-grade modern language offerings and free choice among all the languages. 
. Kettelcamp, Gilbert C.: “Adaptation of Headline News to Foreign Language Classwork.” 
L: 661-662 (Nov. 18). Suggestions for motivating foreign language study through 
utilizing current news. 
. Mackey, William: “Foreign Language Training in Kindergarten and Grammar School.” 
xx: 801-803 (June 24). Arguments, not all valid, in favor of beginning foreign lan- 
guage study in kindergarten. 
. Roucek, Joseph S.: “The Reformed Secondary Schools of Germany.” xtrx: 738-739 (June 
10). A brief exposition of the new program of German secondary education as set forth 
by Minister Rust, with emphasis on the importance of English and on the role of 
foreign languages in characterizing the various curricula. 
. Tyler, Tracy F.: “Where the Student Load Falls.” xtrx: 387-388 (Mar. 25). Although 
the 10 most popular subjects in the liberal arts curriculum of the University of Minne- 
sota have remained the same for over a decade, the Romance languages have fallen 
from third place in 1923-24 to tenth in 1937-38. 
. Wheeler, Joseph L., and Hawes, Marion E.: “Educational Books of 1938.” xtrx: 389-405 
(Apr. 1). Section 15, “Reading, Writing and Languages,” contains a few pertinent 
references, but indicates a paucity of attention to modern language pedagogy by 
writers outside of periodicals. 
. Withington, Robert: “Language Teaching and the International Situation.” xLrx: 482- 
485 ¢ pr. 15). A plea for tolerance toward all foreign languages in the American cur- 
riculum. 
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SCHOOL REVIEW 


54. MacKenzie, Gordon N.: ‘‘Core-Curriculum Developments in California.” xiv: 439-453 
(June). Only an insignificant proportion of California secondary schools with core-cur- 
riculum organization require any foreign language study. 

55. Newburn, Harry K.: “Secondary Education in the United States and England.” xtvi: 
742-52 (Dec.) The comparison indicates the far more important role accorded foreign 
language study in English secondary education. Even non-university preparatory 
three-year schools usually require some foreign language, while a one- or two-language 
plan is common in university-preparatory schools. 

56. Osborn, L. G.: “Relative Difficulty of High-School Subjects.’’ xtvi1: 95-100 (Feb.). On 
the basis of the study reported in the Journal of Educational Research, the writer re- 
ports marked differences with regard to boys’ and girls’ difficulty-rating of various 
subjects. Boys invariably marked foreign languages more difficult than did girls who 
seemed to prefer them to science or mathematics. 

57. Peacock, Vera L.: “Effective Enrichment of the Textbook in Foreign Language.”’ xLvm: 
24-31 (Jan.). The basic textbook-work should be enriched along “broadly cultural 
lines’”’ within the limits of the need to “keep the enrichment materials subservient to 
the purposes of a class rather than to let them develop into ends in themselves.” 

58. Powers, Francis: “Selected References in Secondary-School Instruction.” xiv: 147-148 

(Feb.). Brief summaries of some 15 periodical items published in 1938 dealing with 

foreign language methodology. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
59. Tharp, James B.: “General Language: an Appreciation Course in the Study of Foreign 
Languages.” vit: 3-6 (Jan.). “Non-performers” should have the chance to increase 
their linguistic appreciations through various types of general language courses which 
may also serve as a basis for those who will continue to reach the performance level. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


60. Clark, Harold F.: “The Learning of Subject-Matter.’’ x11: 12-15 (Nov.). “It is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether 5 per cent of the students in high school will use any of their 
foreign languages in later life. It is almost certain that not 10 per cent of them will. 
Moreover, knowledge of a language can be acquired under the impetus of a definite 
need at much less cost of time and energy than will be called for in the present class- 
room.” 

61. Lorge, Irving: “Psychological Bases for Adult Learning.” xx1: 4-12 (Oct.). A group of 
adult learners was required to study Russian despite various strong objections to the 

task. Results showed that: “Those who complained most bitterly did learn Russian 

. .. [and] made as much progress in reading and writing Russian in two months as 

people in college courses make in a year. People over 50 years of age learned almost as 

well as younger adults. ...The reason for their progress is attributable to the 
confirmation of success. Measuring progress, appreciating gains, developing mastery 
rewarded the learning activities.” 


Part II. FOREIGN LANGUAGE PERIODICALS—American 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


62. Anthony, Amelia H.: “The Use of Games in the Modern Language Class and Club.” 
xt: 14-25 (Oct.). A summary of some materials dealing with values and suggestions 
for use of games in foreign language instruction. The points of view expressed, as well as 
the bulk of the information, present nothing new on the subject. 

63. Cook, Mercer: “Longfellow for the French Class.”’xm1: 135-140 (Dec.). Suggestions for 
utilizing French versions of Longfellow’s poetry as material for intensive reading, cor- 
relation between English and French work, development of critical sense, interesting 
silent reading exercises, and motivation. 

64. Gaudin, Lois: Dept. de Phonétique: ‘Note sur l’enseignement de la prononciation des 
voyelles francaises.”’ xm: 220-223 (Jan.). The use of the cardinal vowel diagram pre- 
pared by Daniel Jones some 15 years ago provides the visual support needed for Amer- 
ican pupils’ auditory memory and calls attention to the essential differences between 
production of the various vowel sounds in English and in French. 

See also: Schwartz, W. L.: “Written Vowel Plus E Before Consonant.” xm: 411-413 
(Mar.). Hartsall, P. R.: “Traduttore Tradittore.” xm: 485-496 (May), a study of 
French-to-English translations by prominent authors. Delattre, P.: “Accent de Mot 
et Accent de Groupe.” xm: 141-146 (Dec.). 
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. Girard, Daniel: “Languages in Progressive Schools.”’ xu: 316-322 (Feb.). Progressive 
schools still offer foreign languages but have reformed them so as to emphasize the 
“living language.’’ Characteristic features of such offerings are the frequent beginning in 
seventh or eighth grade, as well as more insistence on speech and reading, individualiza- 
tion of instruction, and less formalism. Various aspects of such programs are adversely 
criticized. 

. Harris, Julian: ‘Can the Study of French Literature Survive in America?” xm: 110-121 
(Dec.). Poor instruction, stressing abstract literary theories instead of the literature 
itself, are largely responsible for general opposition to foreign literature courses in 
college. Major works should be studied intensively, simpler ones read extensively in 
— for students with four years of preparation. Direct study of original texts is 
stressed. 

. Kurz Harry: ‘Notes of the Address Delivered . . . at the A.A.T.F.’’ xi: 298-301 (Feb.). 
In order to “refurbish” and reestablish the prestige of language study, Kurz suggests 
an “experiment”’ in second-year reading involving relegation of word-counts and simpli- 
fied texts to first-year work and including an integrated study of literature. 

. Landré, Louis: “Les Nouvelles tendances dans l’enseignement des langues vivantes 4 la 
fin de 1938.” x11: 195-208 (Jan.). A valuable summary of new trends in French foreign 
language instruction and curricular organization, among them: 1) the creation of 
“orientation” classes in the first year of secondary work to determine aptitude for 
the various curricula, including modern language study; 2) four curricula are open to 
lycée and collége students since 1937-38: Latin plus two modern languages; Greek and 
Latin; Latin without Greek; and two modern languages; 3) most students take seven 
years of language in lycées and colléges, and a second language is generally taken for 
four or five years where two modern languages are offered; 4) English is now the “first” 
language; 5) The direct method is less in vogue than before the war, with the vernacular 
used increasingly and more stress on civilization and literature. The curricular role of 
modern languages at the various levels and teaching requirements are described. 

. Lieberman, Max: “‘The Case against Foreign Languages.’ x11: 302-315 (Feb.). A novel 
defense of the modern languages in the secondary curriculum. 

- Mann, Albert: “An Experiment in Testing.”’ x1: 480-484 (May). Frequent quizzes over 
both current and earlier instructional materials have proved more successful than 
monthly examinations in the writer’s college course in composition and conversation. 


. Olinger, Henri C.: “(Methodology in Language Teaching.” x11: 323-348 (Feb.). Some 35 
replies to a questionnaire submitted to modern language “‘methodologists”’ in the U. S. 
indicate a wide variation with regard to requirements, content and point of view on 
teacher-training tor future foreign language instructors. Interesting expressions of 
opinion by the experts indicate their attitudes with regard to the present situation and 
desiderata for ideal training of teachers of modern languages, particularly French. 
. Palleske, S. O.: “An Explication de Texte: Vitrail by J. M. de Hérédia.”’ xu: 38-41 
(Oct.). The writer calls attention to values of this type of exercise and offers an example. 
. Patterson, Frances H.: “La Belle Langue.”’ xm: 38-41 (Oct.). Opinions of some 53 sixth- 
- pupils who had studied French for 1.5 years favored continued study of the 
guage. 
. Phillips, Hosea: “Foreign Languages in the Grades in Louisiana.”’ xm: 71 (Oct.). Re- 
printed in Varia Dept. from the New Orleans Times-Picayune, Feb. 14, 1939. Brief 
description of a successful (1938) program of teaching modern languages to 3500 pupils 
in the elementary grades of certain Louisiana schools. Ability to speak is the major aim, 
followed by training in reading and writing. According to the assistant state supervisor 
of elementary schools, such foreign language study is the favorite subject of most pupils. 
. Schwartz, William Leonard: ‘“‘Report Blanks that Enrich the Reading Experience.’’ x1: 
214-216 (Jan.). Suggestions for incorporating corrections and information regarding 
pronunciation, etc., into the reading report blank containing the usual formal questions 
on content. 
. Tildsley, John L.: “Equipment of Foreign Language Teachers in the Senior High Schools.” 
xi: 162-163 (Dec.) Varia Dept. by D. Girard. An outline report of data regarding 
the education, graduate study, travel and study abroad, and professional affiliations of 
some 856 teachers, 366 of whom taught French only. These data are compared with 
— oe for 500 science and 651 commercial teachers gathered by Dr. Tildsley 
in -29, 
. Wood, Everett Toy: “Vocabulary of the Most Common Baseball Terms.”’ xm: 129-134 
(Dec.). Timely materials provide motivation for language study. The vocabulary of 
baseball terms is drawn from a French-Canadian newspaper. 
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THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


. Blancké, Wilton W.: “General Language as a Prognosis of Success in Foreign Language 
Study.” x1: 71-80 (Mar.). A description and critical evaluation of the general language 
course about which the writer finds no unanimity of professional opinion with regard to 
aims, content, departmental administration, length or curricular location. 

. Heller, Edmund K.: “New German Textbooks.” xm: 45-53 (Jan.). Although some 26 
texts published in 1938 are superior to those of the previous decade, the following in- 
adequacies are still noted as generally present: 1) insufficient regard for the A.A.T.G. 
7 gee German Vocabulary; 2) over-large vocabularies; 3) lack of uniform nomen- 
clature. 

. Huebener, Theodore: ‘‘Will Our Educational Standards Continue to Decline?’’ x11: 1-2 
(Jan.). Two educational tendencies are undermining educational standards and weaken- 
ing the curricular prestige of modern languages: 1) insistence on demonstrable “practi- 
cal” usefulness for all subjects; 2) over-adjustment of the curriculum to the capacity 
of the “average” child. Language teachers should insist on the value of their “‘difficult”’ 
subject and on its contributions to the realization of higher social aims. 

. Kaulfers, Walter V.: “Prognosis and Its Alternatives in Relation to the Guidance of 
Students.’’ x11: 81-84 (Mar.). Foreign language success can be predicted more reliably 
by actual try-out in language study than by prognosis tests or other predictive meas- 
ures. Pupil elimination on the basis of the latter data will only result in reduction in 
prestige of language enrollment. Curricular reorientation should make available to all 
— school pupils courses in language appreciation, world literature and foreign 
cultures. 

. Koch, Ernst: “Streamlining College German.” x11: 198-203 (Nov.). A critical examina- 
tion of typical elective literature courses for college sophomores and juniors includes 
suggested modifications: 1) provide much extensive reading experience; 2) select varied, 
appropriate and not over-difficult materials; 3) treat the reading as a literary,not a ling- 
uistic study; 4) limit intensive reading to permit adequate linguistic study of assignment. 

. Porterfield, Allan W.: “Proposed ‘Symposium on the Basic Objectives in the Teaching of 
German in the U. S.’ ” xm: 3-4 (Jan.). To overcome current confusion with regard to 
aims, the writer proposes a symposium on basic aims for the 2-, 3-, or 4-year course in 
high school and for 2-, 3-, and 4-semester course in college. 

. Purin, C. M.: “Germany and the Germans, Suggested Topics and Sources for a Year’s 
Course in Secondary Schools.’ x11: 118-39 (May). A detailed outline includes data on 
contemporary Germany and references useful to the teacher. No detailed suggestions 
are provided for time allocations or methods, but the writer stresses the need for 
definite organization and objective evaluation of the outcomes of this aspect of lan- 
guage instruction. 

85. Spann, Meno: “‘Bessere Grammatiken.”’ xm: 192-197 (Nov.). An analysis of German 
grammars published in the last decade stresses seven general defects of presentation 
and suggests various improvements in approach. 

86-90. Symposium: “Basic Objectives in the Teaching of German in the U. S.” xm: 214-19 
(Nov.). Five contributions to the symposium suggested by Porterfield propose aims of 
varying degrees of definiteness. 86) Arnold A. Ortmann proposes an “orientation” 

ear and deals with aims for secondary instruction. 87) O. S. Fleissner stresses a com- 

ination of “practical and ideal” aims, “the latter being the development of the stu- 
dent’s sense of values.” 88) Helen Ott sets up as primary aims aural- and reading- 
comprehension, plus such “secondary” aims as “mastery” of grammar fundamentals 
for the two-year course. 89) John F. Sullivan stresses ability to comprehend and use 
the language actively as the constant aims, with Kulturkunde, etc., as motivation de- 
vices to be used sparingly. Methods must be varied in accordance with variable fac- 
tors; aims should be constant. 90) Harold G. Carlson emphasizes “quality” of attain- 
ment rather than quantity, but thinks that one year, under “‘indirect’’ or “direct” 
methods, should result in ability to read, speak and write with “some accuracy.” 

91. Weisert, John J. “Foreign Languages as Mental Discipline, a Survey.” x11: 61-70 (Mar.). 
A useful survey of the doctrine of “mental discipline” with attention to the application 
of the theory of transfer of training to language learning. The writer concludes: “It is 
obviously true that the accomplishment of every task requires a degree of mental disci- 
pline, but it is equally clear that all minds cannot be trained to the same degree in the 
same direction.’’ Therefore, the solution lies in a differentiated curriculum. 


HIGH POINTS (formerly BULLETIN OF —) 


92. Abramowitz, Noah: “Some Reasons for the Poor Results in the Comprehension of Foreign 
Languages.” xx1: 67-69 (Jan.). A study made to determine whether beginning Spanish 
students recognize words assumed by olen of reading texts to be cognates and whether 
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the students know the meanings of the English cognates themselves. It is evident from 
the poor results that the assumption that foreign language pupils are aware of cognate 
relations or of many vernacular meanings is unwarranted. Marked improvement re- 
sulted from specific instruction in word-building and relations between the two lan- 
guages. Second-language students did not excel, probably because of lack of such 
training in earlier language study. 

93. Ackerman, Arthur: “Reading before Grammar, an Experiment with a Reading Method 
in French.’’ xx1: 31-38 (May). Despite the reading aim predicated by the New York 
City Syllabus, instructional practices are too much affected by Regents examinations’ 
emphasis on grammar and four-fold attainment, with resultant general failure to attain 
real reading skill in the usual two-year course. An experiment with a reading-before- 
grammar method throughout the first two years of French study resulted in superior 
attainment in aural comprehension, cultural understanding and vocabulary as com- 
pared with other classes on Regents, and only slightly inferior attainment in reading as 
measured by national norms on standardized examinations. The writer concludes that 
the two-year course is not long enough to attain both reading skill and Regents’ aims, 
and that the course should be lengthened to three years or the Regents’ grammar re- 
quirements reduced. 

94. Anon. ‘Enrollment in Different Foreign Languages in Senior High Schools as of October 
15, 1938.” xx1: 71 (Dec.). Modern foreign language enrollments show a decrease as 
compared with statistics of Oct., 1937 (e.g., French: 65,639 vs. 68,335; German 12,699 
vs. 15,742), despite a slight increase in general senior-high school enrollment from 
259,800 to 261,358. 

95. Balakian, Anna: “Choral Reading and the Foreign Languages.”’ xx1: 63-67 (Dec.). Exer- 
cises in choral reading result in improved diction, pronunciation, aural comprehension 
and linguistic understanding. 

96. Corso, Joseph A.: “Bingo, a Device in Foreign Language Study.” xx1: 67-68 (Mar.). 
Adaptation of an American number game enlivens vocabulary drill and informal testing. 

97. Gisolfi, Anthony M.: “Cultural Material in Italian.” xx1: 52-54 (Feb.). An outline history 
of Italy and of the relations between English and Italian is presented in fourteen sen- 
tences composed largely of cognates and is to be memorized by beginning Italian stu- 
dents and to be used as the basis for various learning exercises. 

98. Huebener, Theodore: “‘Suggested Standards in the Supervision of Foreign Languages.” 
xxr: 5-14 (Nov.). Criteria for judging effectiveness of instruction for the attainment 
of reading skill and of cultural appreciation. Practical aspects are emphasized. 

99. Klein, Adolph: “Failure and Subjects Most Liked and Disliked.” xx1: 22-25 (Jan.). A 
pupil poll revealed that of 36 subjects listed as most liked, French ranked twenty-first 
(13.3 per cent) in popularity and Spanish twenty-fourth (10.8 per cent); of most dis- 
liked subjects, French ranked fourth with 25.4 per cent of the enrollment liking it least, 
and Spanish eleventh with 16.6 per cent. The highest percentages of failure occurred in 
Mathematics (46 per cent), Spanish (35 per cent), French (31 per cent). The first 16 
subjects on the most disliked list and on the failure list were the same, pointing to the 
need of a curriculum differentiated according to the interests of vocational- and 
academic-minded pupils. 

100. Leive, Max: “Professor Quiz Comes to the German Class.” xx1: 53-54 (Mar.). A German 
assembly modeled on a popular radio program resulted in increased interest in language 
study and awareness of cognate relations between the foreign and native languages. 

101. Orleans, Joseph B. (chairman) and others: “Report of the Investigation of Regents 
Examinations by the First Assistants Committee.’ xx1: 14-29 (Dec.). Results of a 
questionnaire answered by some 58 modern language chairmen of New York City high 
schools indicated a general belief that Regents examinations exert an unfavorable 
influence on instructional practices and that the present scheme of examinations should 
be modified. The Committee recommends that three types of diplomas be offered with 
Regents’ requirements for graduation abolished, except for: English (4 years of all 
types); American History for better candidates for academic and general diplomas 
(Type A); and present localized examinations for technical diplomas (Type C). The 
present Regents State Examination Board should be replaced by a body devoted solely 
to the selection of candidates for higher institutions. 

102. Wexler, Sidney F. “‘Pan-Americanism and the Role of Spanish.”? xx1: 13-18 (Jan.). 
A campaign should be launched to impress school officials, pupils and the lay public 
with the political and social values of a widespread knowledge of Spanish. 


HISPANIA 


103. Ballenger, S. T.: “Some ts of the Status of Spanish in American Universities and 
Colleges.”’ xxi: 257-262 (Oct.). A recent gain in prestige has made Spanish acceptable 
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for degree requirements in 75 per cent of 60 institutions with a language requirement, 

with 25 per cent accepting Spanish on a par with other languages. Deans of these 

institutions fail to agree on the definition of “reading knowledge” and the nature of 
desirable tests of such skill. Of 123 heads of language departments in 80 institutions, the 

German were most conservative, the Spanish most “daring” in the amount of reading 

for context with and without dictionary required as proof of reading ability. 

. Cherrington, Ben M.: ‘Cultural Ties that Bind in the Relations of the American Na- 
tions.”? xx11: 242-250 (Oct.). The chief of the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
U. S. Department of State stresses the significance of teaching the Romance languages 
and the need for increasing Portuguese offerings and various kinds of scholarly ex- 
changes between Latin America and the U. S. 

. Gaarder, A. Bruce: “An Economical Student Trip to Mexico.” xxi: 254-256 (Oct.). 
American pupils profit linguistically and culturally from travel in Mexico. 

. Hayes, F. C.: “What is a Basic Word?” xxt: 307-310 (Oct.). The writer opposes strict 
adherence to word-lists and prefers to stress “special-subject words so essential to 
conversation”’ to be learned in some 25 groups for the third year. He sees only one al- 
— “Shall we teach students to read a little only or shall we teach them to 
spea 

. Hespelt, E. Herman: “Spanish in a Changing World.” xxm: 1-7 (Feb.). “Language 
study should be made a privilege for the leading half of the students, and . . . these 
[should] be allowed to take it for at least 6 years.’’ Values are discussed. 

. Huebener, Theodore: “Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools.” xxi: 97-100 
(Feb.). Brief description of 21 successful foreign language offerings in 8 New York 
City elementary schools where French, Spanish and Latin enrich the curriculum for the 
gifted child. Teacher testimony and Regents results bear witness to the effectiveness 
of the experiment. 

: “Why Teach Them Foreign Languages?” xx11: 390 (Dec.). The humanities 
and particularly the foreign languages must not be abandoned in an over-zealous effort 
to adapt the curriculum to children’s interests. 

. Jones, Willis Knapp: “Spanish-American Literature by Demand.” xxi: 195-200 (May). 
Description of a very successful 18-week course in Spanish-American literature at the 
ew level. A course outline and suggestions for material and procedures are in- 
cluded. 

: “Objective: Excitement.” xx: 361-366 (Dec.). Students enroll in language 
courses for the thrill of achievement and for this reason, instruction should enable them 
to attain early a sense of achievement through ability to understand broadcasts and 
current Spanish periodicals. 

. Kany, C. E.: “More about Conditions Expressed by Spanish De Plus Infinitive.’”? xxm: 
165-170 (May). A whole- rather than a sampling-technique provides more reliable 
data regarding the occurrence of phenomena of comparatively low range and fre- 
quency. An analysis of 30 Spanish-American novels revealed that, contrary to Kenis- 
ton’s findings, conditional de+infinitive occurs at least three times as frequently as 
conditional a+infinitive (the @ combination attained a total range and frequency of 
8-14 as compared with 21-69 for the de construction). 

. Kaulfers, Walter V., and others: ‘Along the Foreign-Language Frontier.”” xxi: 207- 
214 (May). Summaries of selected publications dealing with modern language peda- 
gogy. Occasional evaluations and interpretations of data accompany the customary 
résumé through quotations. 

114, Mitchell, S. Lyman: “The Spanish Reading Course.’”’ xx11: 266-268 (Oct.). Much read- 
ing experience outside and in class plus lectures on cultural material, oral reading, and 
oral-aural drill result in reading ability, some oral facility and increased cultural ap- 
preciations. 

115. Mosher, Roy E.: “Merits and Defects in Modern-Language Teaching.” xxi: 19-30 
(Feb.). The New York State Supervisor of Modern Languages summarizes the history 
of the modern languages in the curriculum, teacher preparation and certification and 
instructional procedures in the state. The writer recommends extensive use of the 
foreign language and direct-method devices and exercises, opposes “trying to make the 
reading objective too exclusively . . . [the] aim.” 

116. Pattee, Richard: “The Role of the Teacher of Spanish in the Promotion of Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Relations.” xxi: 235-239 (Oct.). Teachers of Spanish can contribute 
greatly to the cultivation of inter-American cultural relations. « 

117. Swain, James O.: “The Teaching of Latin-American Literature.”’ xxi: 263-265 (Oct.). 
A survey of Latin-American literature offerings in Spanish departments of 61 colleges 
and universities indicates that 79 per cent offer some courses with wide variations in 
number of courses and semester-hours offered. Generally sparse Spanish offerings 
should be extended through Latin-American literary courses. 
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118. Tyndall, Elsa M.: “Intracurricular Spanish Clubs.”” xxi: 240-242 (Oct.). A classroom 


119. 


Spanish club proved popular in a small college. 

Weisinger, Nina Lee: “‘Choric Treatment of Spanish-American Poetry.’”’ xxmr: 251-253 
= College and high school students react favorably to choric reading in class and 
in clubs. 


ITALICA 


. De Cicco, Paul: “Problems of the Teacher of Italian in High School.’’ xv: 104-105 


(Sept.). High School Italian students, unlike those in other language enrollments, are 
usually of Italian descent, do not want language credit for college and already have 
—— skill. A reading, cultural, conversational, non-college preparatory course 
is outlined. 

Kaulfers, Walter V., and Sonzogno, Dorothy: “Aural Comprehension Exercises for 
Beginners in Italian.”” xvi: 23-29 (Mar.). A sample linguistic orientation exercise in 
Italian provides useful materials for aural training and testing in early instruction. 


. Kaulfers, Walter V., and Lembi, Dante P.: “Esercizi interpretativi per la prima setti- 


mana d’Italiano.” xv1: 132-138 (Dec.). Paraphrastic or interpretative speech should 
receive more stress in elementary language study. Materials are suggested. 


. Marino, Geraldine H.: “Projects in the Teaching of Italian in High School” xvr: 146- 


147 (Dec.). Italian-speaking pupils lose interest in routine grammar and reading ac- 
tivities in the high-school Italian class. Interesting and appropriate project work pro- 
vides motivation. 


MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT 


. Burkhard, Oscar C., and Downs, Lynwood G.: “German Enrollment in Minnesota High 


Schools.’’ xxx1: 139-142 (Mar.). An extensive survey of enrollments, teacher prepara- 
tion, materials and methods of foreign language instruction, especially German in 
Minnesota. German enrollment in 1938-39 was only 92 per cent and French only 91 
per cent of corresponding enrollments in 1937-38. In urban centers, Latin predominates 
with German and French tied for offerings, while elsewhere, 52 per cent teach Latin, 
17 per cent German, and 10 per cent French. The reading aim is generally professed. 

he, C. R.: “German Composition and Conversation.’’ xxx1: 46-49 (Jan.). A 
successful college course stresses idiomatic speech and practical application of grammar. 
Relatively few institutions offer extended conversation and composition courses in 
German. 


. Liedke, H. R.: “Vom Wesen und Wortschatz der Autosprache.”’ xx1: 285-293 (Oct.). 


A brief list of German terms for automobile parts, etc. 


. Purin, C. M.: “A Year’s Course in Foreign Civilizations for High School Students.” 


xxx1: 96-103 (Feb.). A one-year elementary course in foreign civilization taught in 
English should be offered to all students in order to free the usual two-year course for 
development of primarily linguistic skills and for cultural training for non-language 
continuants. Other values are described and topics indicated. ‘ 


. Rehder, Helmut: “Literature as an Experience.” xxx1: 258-264 (Oct.). Values and con- 


tributions of study of foreign literatures. 


. Riley, Thomas A.: “Ubungen Machen den Meister.”’ xxx1: 143-146 (Mar.). Advocates 


exercises requiring expression of original thoughts, using known grammar and vocabu- 
lary and without the “restraint”’ of English words or complete sentences. 


. Steinhauer, H.: “Entertainment or Culture?”’ xxx1: 184-186 (Apr.). ““Doctored’’ texts 


and materials of a juvenile character should be avoided in both high school and college 
classes. 


MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM 


. Hatfield, S. Margaret: “An Experiment with a Reading-Course.”’ xx1v: 29-31 (Mar.). 


Description of a differentiated reading course used with success in a heterogeneous 
junior college Spanish class. 


. Miller, L. Gardner: “Explication de Textes: an Exercise Recommended for Classes in 


French Literature.”’ xx1v: 154-165 (Sept.). A discussion of the values of the explication 
de texte and an example. 


MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


. Adler, Alfred Charles: “A Suggested First-Semester Course in German.” xxiv: 116-130 


(Nov.). A carefully-organized first-semester German course for ninth-grade pupils, 
with general cultural aims and such specific objectives as ability to read texts dealing 
with appropriate cultural materials and to understand aurally and to communicate 
— information, with consequent ability to recognize some 1,374 words and 273 
idioms. 
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Andrus, Lawrence, and Dunkel, Harold B.: “To the Editor of the MLJ.’’ xxtv: 60 (Oct.). 
An analysis of errors made in Frantz’ article which deals with University of Chicago 
reading tests as part of a survey of reading examinations at the undergraduate level. 

Arnold, Frank R.: “You Can Wake Them Up in French.” xxmt: 344-349 (Feb.). Some 
recollections of the writer’s pleasurable methods of teaching French. 

Artinian, Artine: ‘““A Reference Chronology of French History.” xx: 522-526 (Apr.). 
An unannotated chronological list dating from 1200 B.c. to 1932 a.p., much of the 
data drawn from The Great Events by Famous Historians. 

Bagley, Charles R.: “Half-Time Honors Work in French.”’ xxv: 202-209 (Dec.). Ac- 
count of a “tutor’s” successful experiences with various types of Honors Work in 
French with particular attention to the half-time program. 

Bernard, Edward G.: “Using Films and Slides Effectively.”” xx: 357-361 (Feb.). 
Suggestions for effective utilization of films and slides are followed by reviews of six 
recent French films. 


. Breazale, E.: “Some Observations on a Modern Colloquial Use of Quoi.’’ xxi: 608-609 


(May). More than 50 per cent of 20 contemporary plays contain several instances of a 
use of guoi not generally mentioned; here, it stands as an expletive usually at the end 
of a phrase or sentence, serving to emphasize an immediately preceding idea. 


. Brown, Donald Fowler: ‘A Grading System for the Stimulation of Outside Reading.” 


xxi: 270-275 (Jan.). Outside reading was stimulated by a system of oral reports on 
complete books and of grades awarded on the basis of a principle of rewards rather than 
of penalties. Suggestions for checking and accrediting supplementary reading. 


. Cattell, J. L.: “The Purdue Plan of Teaching Chemical and Scientific German.” xxiv: 


181-185 (Dec.). Engineering schools must offer German courses which will be both 
ane and intensive, if this language is to remain a required subject in such technical 
curricula. 


. Coleman, Algernon: ‘“‘Correspondence.”’ xx1: 393-394 (Feb.). An analysis of periodical 


articles summarized in the second volume of An Analytical Bibliography of Modern 
Language Teaching (1938) reveals that 181 were drawn from MLJ, as compared with 
57 from French Review, 54 from German Quarterly, 51 from Hispania, 37 from Monats- 
hefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, 24 from Modern Language Forum, and 6 from Italica. 


. Coss, Joe Glenn: “Experiment in Spanish.’”’ xxm: 610-612 (May). Description of a 


successful program of beginning Spanish instruction stressing speech and learning of 
collocations. Oral question-answer technics are described. 


. Covello, Leonard: “(Language as a Factor in Integration and Assimilation.” xx111: 323- 


33 (Feb.) Modern language teachers can and must contribute to the fundamental ob- 
jectives of an educational program devoted to the integration of foreign-born groups 
with American culture. 


. Craighead, Elizabeth M.: “Ten French ‘Serving-Men.’ ”’ xxi: 599-601 (May). Foreign 


language ‘“‘power’’ should be derived from “‘pupil-made questions and answers’ based 
on “understood text, controlled by a memorized group of interrogatives (the Serving 
Men) and kept within the limits of the language under consideration, without recourse” 
to the vernacular. 


. Curcio, Louis L.: “Terminal French Course for Colleges.” xxiv: 31-33 (Oct.). Reading 


should not be a terminal aim per se, but should serve as a tool for gaining access to 
literature. Description of a four-fold.approach to reading in a first-year French course. 


. Dfaz, Grace P. Lopez: “A Foreign-language Teacher’s Dream: Playlet in One Act.” 


xxi: 265-269 (Jan.). A playlet setting forth values of modern language study for in- 
creasing international understanding. 


. Dowling, Albert W.: “An Important Source of French Realia.” xxum: 256 (Jan.). Utiliza- 


tion of National Geographic issues in French activities. 

: “La Derniére Classe: A Suggested Plan for the Last French Class.”? xx: 362- 
366 (Feb.). Through combined lecture and question-answer technics, the last class 
should be devoted to summing up and giving point to all cultural learning of the 
course. 


. Doyle, Henry Grattan: “Vistas: Some Dreams of a Modern Foreign Language Teacher.” 


151. 


152. 


153. 


xxi: 280-281 (Jan.). Teachers of language should abandon quarrels of methodology 
and language predominance and should aim at cultural enrichment and extension of 
foreign language teaching. 

: “Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages for 1938-39.” xx1v: 55-59 
(Oct.). The listing, like its predecessors, contains a low proportion of doctoral studies 
devoted to the pedagogical field. 

: “Foreign Politics in the Classroom: a Problem for the Modern Foreign Language 
Teacher.” xxiv: 91-98 (Nov.). Foreign language instruction should be divorced from 
political considerations. 

Dummer, E. Heyse: “That the Foreign Language Club May Survive.”? xxm: 276-279 
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(Jan.). A directed program of dramatics should stimulate student-interest and par- 
ticipation in language club activities. 


. Engel, E. F.: “The Future of Modern Language Instruction by Radio.” xxm1: 412-417 


(Mar.). Foreign language broadcasts have declined steadily recently resulting from the 
public’s lack of active interest. 


. Fitch, Girdler B.: “Intermediate Language Courses.’’ xxi: 403-411 (Mar.). A descrip- 


tion of the work of third- and fourth-quarter courses in French and Spanish at Ohio 
State University sets forth the aim as “‘an increasing knowledge of French (or Spanish) 
culture and civilization conveyed by an increasing knowledge of the language and 
literature.’’ The third of a series. 

Forchheimer, Paul: “Literature with Two Unknowns.” xxm: 594 (May). American 
students must surmount difficulties of comprehending the foreign point of view as well 
as the foreign language. American writings on France and the French would make a use- 
ful introduction to later reading of French works on the French. 

Frantz, Adolf I.: “The Reading Knowledge-Test in the Foreign Languages: A Survey.” 
xxi: 440-446 (Mar.). Reading-knowledge tests now in use vary widely in form and 
manner of administration. Quality and uniformity must be improved. 

Gaede, William R.: “Some Guiding Principles for Outside Reading.” xxi: 251-255 
(Jan.). An attempt to establish criteria on the best methods for conducting and choos- 
ing outside reading includes suggestions for applying these criteria practically to the 
two-year course. 

: “German Modern Language Journals in 1938.”’ xx1v: 3-14 (Oct.). An interesting 
— of current German periodical publications dealing with modern language 
pedagogy. 

Geiger, Karola: “A New Approach to Checking Outside Reading.” xx1v: 28-30 (Oct.). 
Successful utilization of outside reading reports based on “leading” questions to be 
asked and answered in German. 

Gibson, Alexander D.: “The Vocabulary of Sports in French.” xx: 350-356 (Feb.): 
Current French terms for hockey, baseball and basketball. 

Giduz, Hugo: “Good Teaching of French.’’ xxi: 508-514 (Apr.). Inadequate teacher- 
training and unsatisfactory preparation for individual lessons are responsible for in- 
effective instruction and enrollment decline. 

: “Outside Reading.” xxiv: 210-213 (Dec.). Amount of outside reading done 
increases with reading skill. Correct presentation of reading will result in pleasurable 
and extensive reading. 

Goding, Stowell C.: “Neglected Treasures?” xxiv: 34-42 (Oct.). Useful suggestions as 
to profitable utilization of foreign language phonograph records in furthering linguistic 
skills and cultural appreciations. 

Guerra, Emilio L.: “Training the Beginning Teacher of Foreign Languages.’”’ xxiv: 
163-168 (Dec.). Problems of providing adequate training, including actual teaching 
experience for the beginning language teacher may be partially solved by Demonstra- 
tion classes and fifth-year “interneship teaching”’ courses. 

Gullette, Cameron C.: “Modern Foreign Languages in a Social Study Program with 
Special Reference to the Training of Modern Language Teachers.” xx: 291-296 
(Jan.). Prospective modern language teachers should receive adequate, even if super- 
ficial training in such fields as sociology, social and natural sciences, in order better to 
integrate their subject with the rest of the curriculum. 

Handschin, C. H.: “French, German, Spanish and Italian Service Dictionaries for 
Students and Teachers.’’ xxi: 602-607 (May). A list of foreign language dictionaries 
includes descriptive annotations. 

Havens, George R.: “The First Course in Literature.”? xxmm: 563-571 (May). The fifth 
of the Ohio State University Romance Language Department articles deals with the 
conduct and content of the fifth- and sixth-quarter courses devoted to a study of 
ey French or Spanish literature, plus some development of active 


Hendrix, W. S.: “Beginning French and Spanish.’”’ xx: 334-343 (Feb.). The second of 

the Ohio State series deals with the procedures used at the elementary level and de- 
scribes outcomes enthusiastically. 

Johnson, Laura B.: “Some Fundamental Laws of Language Learning.” xxtv: 15-21 
(Oct.). Ten principles of language learning are strongly colored by direct method 
theories, stressing the oral-aural aspect in both vernacular- and foreign-language 
mastery. 

: “Correlation through Cooperation.”’ xxiv: 106-15 (Nov.). Practical tions 
for integrating various aspects of foreign language study with interests of adolescent 
—_ and of individuals studying given foreign languages. 

Kaulfers, Walter V.: “Some Principles of Unification Applied to the Language Arts.” 
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xxiv: 99-105 (Nov.). Unification does not imply a sacrifice of skills, but rather the 

“organization of learning programs on the basis primarily of the insights needed for 

effective living in modern society and for the development of balanced personalities, 

rather than on the basis exclusively of form as represented in traditional classifications 
of subject-matter.” 

Klein, Arthur J.: “A College of Education Dean Looks at a Romance Language Pro- 
gram.”’ xxrv: 83-90 (Nov.). The sixth and last of the Ohio State series constitutes an 
appreciation and a critique of the work of the Romance Language Department as it 
affects the preparation of prospective teachers. The author praises the breadth of ob- 
jectives where has been ‘“‘abandoned the cultist attitude which has characterized the 
educational philosophy of so many subject matter fields, including conspicuously for- 
eign languages.”’ He queries the validity of an all-consuming “social interest”’ assumed 
to be paramount in all students and questions the consistency of a program designed for 
‘variety of interests” where little is provided beyond the fourth quarter except for 
literary interest. 

Lamb, Emerson: “A French Reading Program.” xx: 613-614 (May). A graded pro- 
gram of outside reading contributes to the development of reading skill in young chil- 
dren beginning foreign language study as early as the fifth grade. 

Linn, Mary J.: “What Foreign Language Study Has Meant to Me.” xxi: 534-536 
(Apr.). A : eae from a college senior as to the integration values of foreign lan- 
guage study. 

Luckey, Robert E.: “Spanish Mother Goose.” xxm1: 297-299 (Jan.). Student interest is 
— by exercises in translating or paraphrasing simple, interesting vernacular ma- 
terials. 

Maronpot, Raymond P.: “Discovering and Salvaging Modern Language Risks.”’ xxm: 
595-598 (May). Modern language courses may be adapted to the needs of pupils of 
low-linguistic ability who may be discovered by measures of IQ, general scholastic 
average, and scores on prognosis tests. 

Miller, Minnie, and Farr, Geraldine: “Student Recognition of Some Spanish-English 
Cognates.”’ xxiv: 216-220 (Dec.). Average high school students without previous study 
of Spanish could recognize some 750 Spanish cognates. Textbook editors assume too 
much knowledge of English vocabulary on the part of young learners and should also 
devote more attention to the problem of deceptive cognates. 

Monroe, R. E.: “An Adventure in Teaching Foreign Languages.’’ xxi: 243-50 (Jan.). 
The first of the Ohio State series attempts to evaluate present conditions necessitating 
a — of content and procedures, and outlines briefly the content of ensuing 
articles. 

Parker, Clifford: ‘French by Sound Pictures.’”’ xxm: 367-370 (Feb.). Author casts doubt 
on the assumption that sound films inevitably teach aural comprehension, since only 
advanced students are likely to understand the dialogue. However, intangible cultural 
values are derived by even elementary students. 

Pattee, Richard: “‘The Division of Cultural Relations and the Role of Modern Language 
Teachers in the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations.”? xxm1: 483-488 
(Apr.). Nature and functions of the Division of Cultural Relations, a recent addition 
to the U. S. Department of State. 

Peacock, Vera L.: “A French Club Contest.” xxiv: 214-215 (Dec.). An inter-school 
— Club Contest fosters interchange of ideas and practices between high schools 
and college. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe: ‘Italian, the Modern Classical Language.” xxum: 371-378 (Feb.). 
Modern languages should be taught for their humanistic values; hence, the culture 
and language of the Italian renaissance rather than of contemporary life should be 
taught in the U. S. 

Schoemann, Bruno: “Teaching Foreign Languages in Adult Education.”’ xx1v: 44-52 
(Oct.). A procedure compounded of a direct, an inductive, a synthetic and an eclectic 
method is most successful in attaining the reading and aural-comprehension aims in a 
two-year course for heterogeneous adult groups. 

Schutz, A. H.: “About Intermediate Linguistics.” xxi: 489-499 (Apr.). The fourth of 
the Ohio State series deals with the conversation courses offered in the fifth-quarter of 
language work. 

Schwegler, Raymond A.: “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Language Teach- 
ing.” xxir: 41-45 (Oct.). A defense of modern language study includes arguments in 
favor of learning the language through the ear and “speech musculature’”’ rather than 
through the eye and muscles of hand and arm. 

Soldner, Dora M.: “A Test in Need.’ xx: 379-384 (Feb.). A reading test using ma- 

a ig drawn from four popular German texts of first- and “not-difficult second-year” 
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Language Learning.” xxi: 428-431 (Mar.). On the basis of results of a testing program 
the writer reports that language learning shows a definite correlation with women’s 
intelligence, but no correlation with men’s intelligence; no correlation for ascendance 
submission or for ability to recognize form. A close relation between German grades 
and scholastic standing indicates that “language ability is not an isolated type of learn- 
ing. 

Spurr, Frederick: “New Rules for Ser and Estar.’”’ xxv: 43 (Oct.). The rules suggested 
contribute nothing new to those formulated by many texts. 


. Staubach, C. N.: “A Visual Pattern for Radical Changing Verbs.’’ xxm1: 432-433 (Mar.). 


A diagrammatic scheme for teaching radical-changing Spanish verbs. 


. Tharp, James B., and others: “Research and Methodology.” xxm1: 384-392 (Feb.); 


622-628 (May). Descriptive abstracts of selected publications on modern language 

pedagogy (for 1937 in Feb.; for 1938 in May). 

: “The Measurement of Vocabulary Difficulty.” xxiv: 169-178 (Dec.). Four 

major fallacies are pointed out which mar six earlier studies of vocabulary difficulty. 

Data are presented from two studies directed by Tharp in which a proposed Index 

a ry sg combination of the two factors of Density and Frequency) was success- 
y applied. 


. Utermann, Auguste: “The German School of Middlebury College.” xxm: 434-435 


(Mar.). Description of a program in which the foreign language only is used in class and 
extra-curricular activities. 


. Vose, Dorothy: “Foreign Language Exploration.”? xx1v: 22-27 (Oct.). Description of 


general language called “Introductory Foreign Language Course” introduced in 1937 
as an eighth-grade elective in the Champaign, I]l., junior high school. 


. Vowles, Guy R.: “Textbooks and the Living Language.” xxi: 537-543 (Apr.). Certain 


linguistic particularisms are inadequately treated in beginning German instructional 
er and are therefore troublesome when encountered in free reading. Examples 
are cited. 

Walpole, H.: “Teaching Language as Logic.’”’ xxm1: 500-506 (Apr.). Advantages of an 
artificial, ‘“‘self-contained’”’ language (e.g., Basic English) as a first stage in learning a 
— language and of the effect of acceptance of such a language on materials and 
procedures. 


. Wickham, Fletcher: “The Rocky Mt. School of Languages.” xxm1: 262-264 (Jan.). 


A six-week program to meet special needs of language teachers and students. 


. Wiley, Norman: “German Idioms.” xxiv: 221-226 (Dec.). A detailed and scathing 


criticism of Radimersky’s article on German idioms (M.L.J., Nov. 1938). 


. Willing, M. H.: “Social Functionalism in the Secondary School Curriculum and its 


Implications for the Modern Foreign Languages.” xxm: 527-533 (Apr.). Modern lan- 
guage —— must prove that their subject contributes broadly cultural values to 
e curriculum. 


. Wilson, William: “Spanish in the Intensive Study Plan at the University of Washing- 


ton.’’ xx: 257-261 (Jan.). Description of a scheme designed to concentrate on one 
subject each quarter, to permit students to progress at their own rate, and to develop 
student leadership. 

Wither, A. M.: “A Good-Will Suggestion to Professors of English.” xxm1: 435-439 
(Mar.). Effective use of the vernacular is influenced to so marked a degree by knowl- 
edge of a foreign language that English teachers should insist on the inclusion of the 
foreign languages in the curriculum. 

Yeiser, Idabelle: “The Why and How of Teaching French to Little Children.” xxm: 
591-593 (May). Advantages of beginning foreign language study in the primary 
school not later than seven years of age. The article concludes with a bibliography of 
useful materials. 

Young, Grace P.: “Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology in the U. S. for 
1938.”” xxm1: 615-621 (May). Finding-lines for selected references on linguistic peda- 


gogy. 
Part III. FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
A. Canada—THE SCHOOL (SECONDARY EDITION: ONTARIO) 


. Crew, Mary L.: “Teaching the Use of the Partitive in Grade XIII.” xxvim: 31-33 


(Sept.). A blackboard diagram is suggested as a device for teaching exceptions to the 
tule of the French partitive with almost no use of the vernacular. 

Dickey, EthelG.: “French Songs in the Classroom.” xxvumt: 221-223 (Nov.). Suggestions 
for using songs as a learning device. 
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. Field, G. W.: “Basic French in Japan.” xxvum: 127-129 (Oct.). Experiences in teaching 
French in Japan using the text adopted in Ontario. 

. Moreau, J. E.: “Acquiring Experience with Basic French.”? xxvm: 670-674 (Apr.). 
Suggestions for utilizing the Ontario text for attainment of the four-fold aim in French 
plus improvement of vernacular facility. 

. Rochat, Norma: “Testing Students in Grade IX French.”’ xxvir: 400-402 (Jan.). For- 
mal written examinations do not harmonize with classroom emphasis on reading and 
speaking. Direct method procedures are described. 

. Simon, Jean: “Les Langues vivantes en France dans l’enseignement supérieur.”’ Xxvit: 
863-866 (June). A concise and valuable account of the curricular function and status 
of the modern languages in the various levels of French higher education as well as of 
the t of training and examination required of prospective language teachers. 

. Staff, Lisgar Collegiate Institute (Ottawa, Ontario): “Suggested Tests for Use in Grades 
TX and X.”” xxv: 775-778 (May). Tests based on the official text, Basic French. 

. Stock, Nora. “Acquiring a French and German Library.’”’ xxvir: 492-495 (Feb.). The 
writer notes that the most recent course of Study of the Province of Ontario sets 
reading comprehension as an important goal and raises the “ultimate reading objec- 
tive’ from some 800 to some 1,500 pages. Problems met in an attempt to build an 
adequate foreign language library are discussed. 


B. England—sRITISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


. Ormiston, Mary: “The Bearing of General and Special Abilities upon Scholastic Success 
at the Beginning and End of a Secondary School Career.” rx: 213-223 (Nov.). A highly 
technical report of an experiment to determine the bearing of certain general and special 
abilities on success in the School Certificate Examination which included French. The 
“general factor” played an important role throughout, showing the highest “loading” 
for French (.762), whereas the “verbal factor’? played no part in the French paper, 
probably because of the trend away from the compositional type of question. An un- 
defined factor, Y, affected both Latin and Frencd. 

. Wheeler, Olive A.: “Modern Psychology and the Spens Report.” rx: 224-000 (Nov.). 
A detailed discussion of the Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary Education 
in England and Wales, the recommendations of which would affect the curricular role 
of the modern languages in the secondary curriculum by changing their role in the First 
School Leaving Certificate. The Committee proposes that the certificate examination 


require English plus either a foreign language or a science and that the Grammar 
School Curriculum be differentiated in the fourth and subsequent years to provide for 
the special interests of those interested in languages as differentiated from science or 
non-academic subjects. 


MODERN LANGUAGES (Through October) 


. Cant, M., and Macpherson, A. “The Danger to Modern Studies: A Discussion at Uni- 
versity College, Jan. 6, 1939.’ xx: 112-117 (Mar.). Arguments for and against the 
abolition of the compulsory foreign language portion of the Schocl Certificate Examina- 
tion as conditionally approved by the Board of Education. The discussion following the 
Memorandum indicates that many teachers approve the new plan on the grounds that 
it will result in improved instruction and increased student-appreciation of a now widely 
disliked subject field. 

. Clarkson, P. H.: “Comments on the Reform of the Modern Languages Curriculum.” 
xx: 155-161 (June). Higher school programs should be varied and extended to include 
modern materials suitable to non-university continuants as well as traditional literary 
and aesthetic materials for university candidates. 

. Ewert, A.: “Aims and Methods of Modern Language Teaching in Universities.” xx: 
102-112 (Mar.). A consideration of aims, content and procedures of the foreign lan- 
guage program at the university level concludes that it should devote major attention 
to humar:itarian values. It is assumed that factual materials and linguistic skills have 
been mastered before university-entrance. 

- Inman, T. B. “Our Old Friend the ‘Direct Method.’”’ xx1: 27-31 (Oct.). Description and 
values of the direct-oral method. 

. James, E. G.: “Purposes and Practice in Language Teaching.’ xx: 161-167 (June). 
Failure to stress comprehension and communication of ideas, to insist on a useful stan- 
dard of attainment over a long time, and to integrate foreign language study with other 
subjects is responsible for general inability of non-language majors to use language as a 
tool on leaving school. 

allinson, Vernon: “Creative French—a Challenge.” xx: 170-173 (June). Motivation 
and “sound” drill in grammar and syntax are essential to “creative” instruction. 
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. Moore, W. G.: “The Teaching of Classical French and German Literature in School and 
University.” xx1: 21-27 (Oct.). Classical literature is generally disliked because in- 
structional procedures suffer from five common teacher misconceptions with regard 
to the real nature of the classical literature. 

. Roach, J. O.: “Modern Languages and Education.” xx1: 15-20 (Oct.). University lan- 
guage materials should include contemporary cultural, historical and economic writ- 
ings. The third-year university course should offer a study of relationships and con- 
trasts between English and foreign thought and literature. 

: “Notes and Observations.” xx1: 2-3 (Oct.). Experimental abolitions of the com- 
pulsory foreign language examination at the First School Certificate stage have resulted 
in increased registration in all modern languages but Spanish which has declined 
slightly because of political reasons. 

. Tancock, L. W.; Grundy, J. B. C. and others: “Joint Discussion with the Modern 
Humanities Research Association and the English Association.” xx: 173-179 (June). 
Criticisms of textbook materials in use at the various levels of French and German 
instruction in England and suggestions for improvement in such areas as cultural, 
texts, grammars, dictionaries, etc. 

. West, Michael: “Inference in Reading.” xx: 167-170 (June). Reading experiences of 
young Egyptians learning English and of their ability to infer the meaning of 395 
items; West concludes that inferential reading can be developed and suggests useful 
procedures and desiderata for text construction which apply to the problems of teach- 
ing other modern languages to English-speaking learners. 


YEARBOOK OF EDUCATION (LONDON) 1939 


. Grafe, Gerhard: “The Conditions and Content of the New Order of German Education.” 
Pp. 262-81. London: University of London Institute of Education, 1939. A résumé of 
the edict of Minister of Education Rust, Erziehung und Unterricht in der hiheren Schule 
(1938) calling for the introduction of English as the first modern language, the division 
of the Oberschule into linguistic and scientific branches, and almost complete elimina- 
tion of French. The role of the foreign languages in the various curricula is described. 

. Usill, Harley V.: “The Future Position of Modern Languages in the Secondary School 
Curriculum.”’ Pp. 17-19. A discussion of causes of low attainment on English School 
Certificate Examinations in French and of the possible effects of the proposals of the 
Board of Education Circular No. 1463 (July, 1938) to make the modern language ex- 
amination optional at the First School Examination. Argues that methodology must be 
reévaluated and that the proposals will bring about increased stimulus to language 
study in Britain. 


C. France—LANGUES MODERNES (Through June) 


. Bierry, L. M.: “Travail ‘par équipes.’ ” xxxv1: 71-73 (Jan.-Feb.). Improved attain- 
ment and morale resulted from organization of young pupils into troops with assigned 
group-projects. 

. Landré, Louis, and others: “Assemblée générale du 19 février, 1939.” xxxvu: 1-51 
(Jan.—Feb.). A description of modern language programs at various levels of French 
education, recommendations of various committees, and an analysis of the 1938 bac- 
calauréat examinations. 

. Legrand: “Langue II et baccalauréat.” xxxvi1: 66-70 (Jan.-Feb.). A protest against the 
recent cut in the number of hours assigned to the second foreign language, with sug- 
gestions for improved cultural instruction. 

. Lieutaud, Paul: “L’enseignement du vocabulaire dans les classes intermédiaires et su- ~ 
périeures.”” xxxvir: 318-330 (June). One of the few European utterances on differen- 
tiated vocabulary learning and vocabulary limitation. Three types of items are dif- 
ferentiated: 1) recognition or reading; 2) rédaction or active, but not spontaneous; 3) 
conversation, or active and available. 

. Martinet, André: “La Transcription dans l’enseignement de l’anglais.” 236-247 
(Apr.—May). A successful introduction to English through phonetic transcription. 

- Mollon, Charles: ‘La Coérdination des enseignements et la nomenclature grammaticale.” 
xxxvil: 56-62 (Jan.—Feb.). A protest against the application of Latin grammatical 
nomenclature to similar but not identical phenomena in the modern languages. 

- Mossé, F.: “Session de Conseil Supérieure de février, 1939.”’ xxxvm: 174-179 (Mar.). 
Recent reforms in modern language requirements for various degrees and certificates 
indicate a growing interest in and stress on modern languages in French education. 

. Ott, Barth: “A Propos du programme d’allemand dans le second cycle.” xxxvm: 63-65 
(Jan.—Feb.). If the language program must omit something because of time limitations, 
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the every-day element should be slighted and literary and cultural aspects should be 
emphasized. 


REVUE DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT DES LANGUES VIVANTES 


. Anon.: “Certificat d’aptitude des langues vivantes, décret du 18 mars, 1939.” Lvr: 268- 


270 (June). A decree (effective 1940) replacing the formerly separate examinations and 
certificates for teaching modern languages in lycées and colleges and in normal schools 
and écoles primaires supérieures by a single examination and certificate. The new 
examination will give increased emphasis to grammatical commentary and will include 
an oral “explication” in the vernacular. 


. Raphaél, G.: “L’Enseignement de la Grammaire.”’ Lvr: 241-255 (June). University and 


professional training do not usually prepare the future teacher of language to teach 
grammar adequately. Conceptions of the nature and function of grammar vary with 
resultant confusion in instruction. 


REVUE UNIVERSITIRE (Through May) 


. Anon. “L’enseignement d’une seconde langue vivante en Seconde A’.” xivmm (1): 366 


(Apr.). A decree of March 8, 1939 provides for beginning a second modern foreign 
language in level 2A’ which already includes Latin and a first modern language. 


. Anon. “Les Coefficients des épreuves de l’agrégation d’allemand, etc.”’ xiv (1): 361- 


366 (Apr.). Indications of the content and credit-ratings of various portions of the 
foreign language examinations for the agrégation. 


. Rocher, Marguerite: “Les Instructions sur l’enseignement des langues vivantes.”’ XLVIII 


(1): 222-227 (Mar.). The official instructions for secondary modern language instruc- 
tion stress both utilitarian and cultural objectives. 


. Roques, Paul: “Les Langues vivantes et l’unité de l’enseignement.” xviu (1): 319-328 


(Apr.). Simultaneous offerings of as many as four languages make for confusion. 
Various alternatives are suggested including the consecutive rather than simultaneous 
study of the various languages, a single teacher offering all four modern languages, 
and a provision for two years of a survey course in the literature of all four (English, 
German, Italian, Spanish) in both original and translation. Strict severance between 
classical and modern cultures should be avoided. 


D. Germany—DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN (Through August) 


. Azzalino, Walther: “Ein Unterrichtsbeispiel fiir eine wiederholende und vertiefende 


Betrachtung des Gerundiums im Anschluss an den Lesestoff.”” xtvi1: 200-206 (May). 
The English gerund is analyzed into 12 types and suggestions given for study of the 
phenomenon through intensive reading of literature. 


. Grafer, Gustav: “Der neusprachliche Unterricht nach den amtlichen Lehrplinen in 


244. 


245. 


246. 


247. 


248. 


‘Erziehung und Unterricht.’ xtvm: 223-234 (June-July). Random comments in 
defense of the secondary school reform of 1938 as it affects modern languages. 

: Nessler, Karl; Wacker, Gertrud; Kiihn, Johann; and Scheffler, Emil: “Italien- 
isch, Spanisch und Russisch als Wahlpflichtfach.” xivm: 285-299 (June-July). 
Suggestions for content and procedure in courses in the three languages which are to 
take a more important position in the reformed secondary curriculum. 

Giintsch, Erwin: “Vachells Schulroman ‘The Hill’ und sein Wert als Schullesestoff.” 
= _— (Jan.). Suggestions for using a novel on English school life in the German 

rstufe. 

Kolshorn, Otto: “Die Behandlung englischer Lektiire auf der Mittelstufe.” xtvu: 336- 
338 {Avs). Desiderata for a good reading text include suggestions for teaching new 
words. 

Krieger, Heinz: ‘“Shakespeares Coriolan und Wir.” xiv: 131-147 (Apr.). A detailed 
analysis of Coriolanus in terms of National Socialist racial theories, for use in an ad- 
vanced class. 

Lies, Richard: ‘“Erfahrungen und Eindriicke auf einer Schiileraustauschreise nach 
U. S. A.” xiv: 72-77 (Feb.); 155-163 (Apr.). Impressions of a leader of a group of 
German student-visitors to the U. S. 

Miiller, Otto: ‘““Der ‘Hauslesestoff’ im Englischen.”” xtvu: 188-200 (Apr.). Suggestions 
for appropriate cultural materials to be read at home in accordance with the require- 
ments for extensive reading set up in the 1938 decree. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR NEUSPRACHLICHEN UNTERRICHT (Through August) 


. Gelhard, Josef: “Die schriftlichen Ubungen im Englischen auf der Oberstufe.” xxxvu: 


163-170 (Apr.). Values of dictation, paraphrase, translation from English into German, 
free composition and retelling a story in the vernacular. 


. Haack, Gustav: ‘‘Das spanische Lehrbuch fiir die héhere Schule.”? xxxvm: 170-174 


(Apr.). Desiderata for a Spanish grammar to be used with secondary school pupils who 
have had Latin and who will study Spanish for three years, the first year to “ devoted 
to the grammar, the last two to reading. 


. Kruschwitz, Hans: “Individuum und Gemeinschaft in Galsworthys ‘Soames and the 


Flag.’ ”’ xxxvu: 236-239 (Aug.). Typical suggestions for using the novel as a means 
of teaching the National Socialist conception of English character and ideals. 


. Rosette, Johannes: “‘Spanische Schullektiire.”” xxxvim: 131-139 (May). Suggestions for 


suitable Spanish texts to be used for reading in elective courses in the Oberschule. 


. Schrey, Kurt: “Nationalpolitische Erziehung als Ziel der Gedichtbehandlung im Engli- 


schen Unterricht.” xxxvut: 201-208 (Aug.). Selection and teaching of English poetry 
so as to teach National Socialist interpretation of English political trends and ideas. 


E. Japan—BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 
IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


. Anon. (editorial) : “On the Use of Illustrations and Diagrams in Language Learning and 


Teaching.” No. 156: 171-175 (July-Aug.). Although the most economical way of iden- 
tifying new abstract ideas is through translation into the vernacular, the use of illustra- 
tions and diagrams is preferable for picturable nouns, actions and movements, resulting 
in “that direct linking or fusion—no word in the native language intervening—that is 
so important.” 


. Anon.: “English for Foreigners.’’ No. 157: 214-216 (Sept.). Prime Minister Chamber- 


lain has appointed a Committee to “inquire into the principles of the teaching of 
English to persons whose mother-tongue is not English, with special reference to the 
elementary stages of instruction.” 


. Koerber, Josef: ‘Word Groups and Language Learning.”’ No. 152: 73-77 (Mar.). Tra- 


ditional word groupings used for foreign vocabulary instruction are misleading. The 
“right” connections are those based on actual use and actual situations. Therefore, 
hat should be grouped, not with the rarely used hatter, but with put on and take off. 
A diagram for illustrating the nature of the associations is provided. 


. Morris, John: “English Thoughts and English Meanings: Another Point of View.’”’ No. 


157: 211-214 (Sept.). The study of the foreign civilization should be an integral part of 
language instruction and to it should be devoted most of the time now spent on con- 
versation, except in the case of language specialists. 


. Ueda, Isam: “English Teaching in Japanese Schools.” No. 156: 181-184 (July—Aug.). 


Traditional procedures along grammar-translation lines have resulted in general in- 
ability on the part of Japanese students to use English easily in reading or speech. 
The writer recommends avoidance of grammar and dry reading. An editorial in No. 157: 
199-206 (Sept.) replies that reading is the aim and that it is usually achieved, while 
the grammar approach is appropriate to these relatively mature middle-school learners. 


. Wakefield, Harold: “On Teaching Conversation.” No. 151: 39-43 (Feb.); No. 152: 


260. 


69-73 (Mar.). The writer finds that even beginning students in the Japanese Higher 
Commercial Schools wish to learn conversation. His procedures for attaining this aim 
are described. 

: “English Thoughts and English Meanings.” No. 156: 176-181 (July-Aug.). 
Unlike Morris, the writer thinks conversation, rather than direct study of the foreign 
civilization should be the chief concern of the language course. Some cultural materials 
may be clarified through vocabulary study. 

: “Conversation Notes.’’ No. 158: 231-233 (Oct.). A discussion of the application 
of the Palmer principle of language learning though collocations and sentence patterns 
to the teaching of Sesion conversation. This approach is basic to the gical 
theories of the Institute. 

: “The Threshold of Conversation.” No. 159: 280-284 (Dec.); No. 160: 7-11 
(Jan., 1940). Free conversation is harmful and wasteful for all but advanced students. 
Guided conversations through drills limited to known words and sentence-patterns 
provide interesting learning materials. 
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Part IV. THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 


. Johnston, Marjorie Cecil: Cognate Relationships between English and Spanish Vocabu- 
laries as a Basis for Instruction. Ph.D. dis. 1939, Univ. of Texas. A study of the cognate 
relations between a list of some 3800 English items drawn from Thorndike’s Teacher’s 
Word Book and from 10 other “‘basic’”’ English lists and a list of some 3800 Spanish 
items drawn from the Buchanan Graded Spanish Word Book and 7 supplementary lists. 
Although no effort is made to gauge the degree of recognizability of the cognates, some 
1350 terms have an etymological relation and 625 of these have the same frequency in 
terms of thousands in the English and Spanish lists. 

. Nielson, James Roy: Suggested Outline and Instructional Tests on Civilization for Ele- 
mentary College French. MA. thesis, 1939, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 
A two-semester college course in French civilization is outlined and includes objective 
unit-tests on: 1) country and people, 2) history, 3) literature and arts, 4) contemporary 
France. The program was successfully tried with a first-year college class which made 
its lowest scores on test 3, which consists of memoriter questions on a section covering 
too much factual material without much contact with originals. 

. Smith, Ada A.: An Analysis and Evaluation of Objective Tests in French. M.A. Thesis, 
1939, Ohio State Univ. Testing theory and its adaptation to modern foreign languages 
are traced. A form was designed on which to appraise and analyze objective tests. 
On this form appear data on 21 (all available) standardized tests in French (3 are aural 
and 2 on civilization), 10 non-standardized tests (state scholarship, college placement, 
etc.) and 3 prognosis tests. On another form 25 workbooks for French are appraised. 

. Wittmann, Vera E.: The Continuance of High School Foreign Language in College. M.A. 
thesis, 1939, Leland Stanford. Since a survey revealed that only 3 to 8 per cent of high 
school language students continued the language in college, the college preparatory 
nature of high-school language courses should be supplanted by an enriched socialized 
and differentiated approach suitable as a terminal course for non-continuants and as an 
introduction for continuants. 


Part V. BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
. Arjona, Doris K., and Arjona, Jaime Homero: A Bibliography of Textbooks of Spanish 


Published in the United States. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., 1939, photo- 
lithed. A useful compilation of texts listed according to more than 20 classifications of 
content. 

. Coleman, Algernon, and King, Clara Breslove: “The Language Arts: Modern Foreign 
Languages.” Pp. 167-179 in Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint 
Yearbook, American Educational Research Association and Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Washington, D. C.: N.E.A., 1939. An effort to formulate from available 
research data conclusions regarding modern language pedagogy which will be useful 
to the teacher, especially at the secondary level. 

. Cook, Katherine (Chief): References Relating to Problems of Bilingualism. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1939, mimeo. Some 15 pertinent references published 
since 1937 are characterized briefly. 

. Cooperative Test Service of the American Council on Education. An Annual National 
Cooperative Achievement Testing Program for High Schools. Advisory Service Bulletin 
No. 2, May, 1939. A description of the nature, functions and possible utilization of the 
coordinated battery of tests for high school use prepared by the Cooperative Test 
Service of the American Council on Education. 

. Dale, Edgar: Bibliography of Vocabulary Studies. Columbus, Ohio: Bur. of Ed. Research, 
Ohio State Univ., 1939, mimeo. 56 pp., $1.00. An exhaustive tabulation of published 
and unpublished investigations on vocabulary in all languages. There are 24 categories 
of classification: 1145 entries in all, cross referenced by item numbers when an item 
bears on two or more headings. As an example of its thoroughness, under Heading 1, 
“Methods of acquiring or increasing vocabulary’’ there are 185 entries, 36 of which 
are in a sub-heading “Foreign Languages.” Other foreign language groupings are: 
Heading 11, “Studies of Specific Vocabularies” (4581-636); and Heading 14, “‘Vocabu- 
lary Contents of Books” (#886-903). Vocabulary tests are not listed; merely studies 
about them. The coverage carries through the year 1938. 

. Heimers, Lili: Aids for the French Teacher. N. Y.: G. E. Stechert, 1939. A revised and 
enlarged version of an earlier list (1938) gives much useful information on sources, 
a and brief characterizations of materials as well as academic affiliation of the 
authors. 

. Leopold, Werner F.: Speech Develo of a Bilingual Child, Vol. I. Chicago: North- 
western Univ., 1939. One of the few studies of the simultaneous learning of two lan- 
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guages by a child up to the age of two years, viewed from the standpoint of the linguist 
rather than of the educator or psychologist. 


274. Lindquist, Lilly: New Type Offerings in Foreign Language. File No. 9831. Detroit Public 


Schools, Division of Language Education. April, 1939. mimeo. Description of new 
type offerings in secondary-school foreign languages, including a detailed outline of 
the one-year survey course in French culture, and somewhat less specific accounts of 
similar courses in German and in Spanish cultures. 


275. Mason, George G. Jr. and others—Can the U. S. Retain Latin-American Trade and 


276. 


277. 


278. 


279. 


281. 


282. 


Cultural Relations Against German, Italian, and Japanese Competition? Washington, 
D. C.: Geo. Washington U. Press, 1939. The title above by Mason, with seven other 
papers by prominent industrialists and government officials, was the keynote of a series 
of discussions held in Washington in Dec. 1938. Of interest mainly to Spanish teachers 
and students of foreign marketing. 


Secondary Education Board. French Vocabulary List. Milton, Mass.: Oct. 1938 (available 


1939), 35¢. The Mod. Lang. Committee of the SEB presents word and idiom syllabi 

for Years I, II and III to meet its Definitions of Requirements for the French Examina- 

tions. Cognates are omitted, English meanings given: Year I—chosen from Vander 

II—from items 870-1900; III—500 more chosen from remaining 
1 words. 


Tharp, James B.: The Basic French Vocabulary Revised, Enlarged and Arranged. N. Y.: 


Holt, 1939, 72¢. The Basic French Vocabulary has been revised, extended to 3340 entries 
and enlarged in a presentation which renders it highly usable to authors, test-makers, 
teachers and students. Part I gives alphabetical dictionary handling with English 
meanings; II groups the entries as to 500-word increments of frequency; III classifies 
the whole into four types with categorial “family” grouping (nouns of time, clothing, 
etc.; verbs of school, etc.). There is a section on vocabulary formation; special lists are 
given of the 940 cognates, 420 idioms, and 86 irregular verb-forms. 


Tharp, James B.: Suggested Studies in Secondary Education, “Modern Foreign Lan- 


guages,” pp. 47-52. Washington, D. C.: Civic Education Service, 1939, 25¢. The 

National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education has assembled from 

every available source “A List of Problems for Research” in every area of high school 

life. A must onan for professors who direct pedagogical theses and research for pro- 
tive workers. 


Thériot, Marie, Phillips, Hosea, and Brouillette, J. W.: Suggestions for the Teaching of 


French in the Elementary Schools of Louisiana, mimeo’d, cloth-bound. Baton Rouge, 
La.: State Dept. of Education, Sept. 1939. With permissory teaching of French in the 
elementary schools of Louisiana, mostly at first as added duty volunteered by teachers, 
there was a quick need for a tentative syllabus. Four Units each (School, Home, Town, 
Outside World) are developed in rising ranges of vocabulary and activities for Grades 
I, I, I-IV, V-VI-VII. A 19-page Spanish supplement is added. 


Welles, Sumner: “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” ae es Leaflet No. 1. 


Washington, D. C.: H. G. Doyle, Geo. Washington U., 1939, 10¢ (quantity rates). 
The U. S. Undersecretary of State appeals for more language study and describes its 
need for the foreign service. Speaks of American relations with other countries and 
possible help of language abilities in our citizens. 


West, Michael and Bond, Otto F.: A Grouped Frequency French Word List. Chicago: 


U. of Chicago Press (photolithed), 1939. From the Vander Beke list 4759 items are 
ome as to derivation into 2019 groups. Part I lists them according to composite 
requencies; Part II arranges the groups alphabetically by “head’’-words. Part III 
gives lists of Latin root-words, prefixes, suffixes and schéma of word building. 


Wilkins, Lawrence A. (Chairman) and others: Auxiliary Syllabus in Modern Foreign 


Languages, Foreign Civilization and Visual-Aural Aids. Board of Education, New York 
City. Printed Sept., 1937, available Feb., 1939. A noteworthy attempt to establish for a 
large system a uniform program of instruction in foreign civilizations based on specific 
aims and materials for each of four years of study of French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Increased importance of this aspect is indicated by the shift from terms 
“realia and information material” to “civilization of the foreign country’’ and by the 
greatly increased amount of space devoted to this topic. 


The Student's Choice 


ArTHUR L. Davis 
Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland 


(Author’s summary.—A questionnaire reveals that the majority of students in intermediate 
language classes prefer textbooks of real literary and cultural value.) 


N RECENT years an ever increasing stream of language textbooks has 

issued from the publishing houses. The college instructor, besieged on 
the one hand by the exaggerated advertisements of the publisher and on 
the other by well-meaning but often manifestly opinionated reviews of 
language teachers, has become so bewildered by this flood that he is 
often tempted to throw overboard all experimentation with modern 
literature of entertainment and enlightenment and return to the tried and 
trusted classics. Time and time again, upon learning of a new textbook 
which allegedly solves all the problems of student interest, of cultural 
background, of vocabulary and grammar review, he has sent for an ex- 
amination copy. And just as often, after careful perusal, he has returned 
the book to the publishers with a polite regret or relegated it to the shelf of 
unused textbooks with the notation: ‘Was soll man damit anfangen?” 
Occasionally he has ventured to use such a text in the classroom, much to 
his sorrow and disappointment. Ever mindful that the good teacher 
should be able to make any book interesting to the students, he has 
exhausted his energy and resourcefulness trying to prove that he is at least 
an average teacher. 

Fortunately, some teachers have ventured recently to voice their disap- 
proval of language textbooks whose chief claim to consideration seems to 
be the ability to arouse and hold student interest. To be sure, interest in 
itself is an important factor in the learning process. But it is more im- 
portant that this interest, at least at the college level, where one is dealing 
with fairly mature minds, be directed into worthwhile channels. I should 
like, therefore, to join the group of those who are of the opinion that the 
material of our language textbooks, even when intended for students who 
enroll for only two years, should have lasting cultural vaiues. 

In consideration of this problem, it may be of interest to some to learn 
what the students themselves actually prefer. The inspiration to question 
my own students about this matter came to me one day when I ventured 
to play some records of German classic music (Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony) in my second year class. Having been informed that modern stu- 
dents preferred “swing music, the hotter, the better,” I was very much 
surprised and pleased to observe the reaction of my students to a classic 
masterpiece. All listened with courteous and apparently eager attention 
until the end of the period and several expressed their personal interest 
and appreciation to me after class. 
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Since this experience I have had more respect for student opinion and 
from time to time have made an attempt to ascertain student preference 
in the matter of reading material. At the end of each year, I submit a 
questionnaire to second year students, asking, among other things, for an 
expression of opinion on the works read. Very often the question is stated 
thus: “Do you prefer a text which possesses real literary merit or a text 
with plot appeal only?”’ Then I request a list of the works read arranged in 
order of preference. These questionnaires are not signed by the students, so 
there can be no suspicion of “handshaking.” 

Of course, it is true that student opinion is extremely variable. A work 
which one class placed near the top of the list was found the next year at 
the bottom. The membership of the class and the approach of the instructor 
are undoubtedly important factors in this variation. But over a period of 
years, by careful selection and elimination, the instructor is able to choose 
works which will maintain their positions as interesting and worthwhile 
texts. 

One of the most profitable lessons I have learned from this experience 
is that I have been often misled by reviewers and educators who have in- 
sisted that the interest of the language student can be maintained best by 
reading tales of adventure and detective stories. It has been brought to my 
attention that only about 15 per cent of my students prefer such books. 
The majority prefer modern stories of real literary and cultural value. For 
instance, students will invariably place a work such as Schnitzler’s Der 
blinde Geronimo at the head of the list, while a work which describes the 
exciting adventures of a German boy or girl in a large city will usually be 
found near the end of the list, often with the characteristic comment 
“My pet peeve.” 

Of course I am cognizant of the fact that every instructor has his own 
problems to face, and that the book which he finds unsuitable for his 
classes may be read with profit and enjoyment by other classes. He may 
find that for his own students a cultural reader, though excellent, may be 
too difficult, or that a “thriller”? may seem too juvenile for college students. 
It would, therefore, be grossly unjust to generalize and “‘das Kind mit dem 
Bad ausschiitteln.” 

As a result of these experiments with student opinion, I am convinced 
that we have been wrong in assuming that students will not learn if they 
are not amused. College students, worthy of the name, enjoy the stimula- 
tion of new ideas expressed artistically in a foreign language. College teach- 
ers of modern languages who wish to continue to enjoy the respect of their 
colleagues and of their students must cease to be so completely engrossed 
with ways and means of entertaining students and more concerned with 
the primary duty of teaching, i.e., of stimulating thought, of increasing 
knowledge, and of arousing lasting enthusiasm for something eminently 
worthwhile. 
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Before the Arches Crumble 


CLARA ALTMAN 
Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 


(Author’s summary.—With changing population, needs, and goals in education comes a de- 
mand that teachers study the contribution of their subjects in the light of a new situation. 
The teacher of Modern Language is aware of the criticism directed against these subjects. The 
help of those outside our own profession should be welcomed—even sought.) 


“The function of philosophy is to build cathedrals before the workmen 
have moved a stone and to destroy them before the elements have worn 
down their arches.””— WHITEHEAD 


R. WHITEHEAD made this statement perhaps as an analysis, but 

he also sounded a warning which may well be echoed in the cathedrals 
of education. Foreign language teachers in particular should heed this 
warning, for Mr. Whitehead most aptly phrased today’s situation in the 
language field. Are the arches already beginning to crumble over our heads © 
because our philosophy has failed to change in order to meet the demands 
of a highly mechanistic age? It is unnecessary here to expound those de- 
mands for we are everywhere aware of the increasing responsibilities being 
shunted onto the school. They are many and varied but they center around 
the primary goal of preserving democracy in America. We are also aware of 
decreased appropriations for school and college expenditures and of the 
revolt against the increasing tax burden. It becomes imperative that we not 
only make every effort to give value received to the taxpayer but that what 
we do offer is accepted as value received. 

The degree of which it is reasonable to expect education to achieve the 
goals set for it will depend in a considerable measure upon the degree to 
which the teaching profession understands those goals and is willing to en- 
dorse and adopt them. Although it is true that educational leaders are be- 
coming increasingly conscious of the challenge to adjust their philosophy 
to meet changing demands, to what extent is the individual foreign language 
teacher aware of those demands and willing to adjust her philosophy? A 
few quotations will indicate the extent to which the arches are already 
beginning to fall on the language teacher. 

A study of enrollment by subjects at five periods in the last thirty-five 
years in all accredited public schools in Nebraska except Omaha and 
Lincoln, made by the University Extension Service, shows a marked de- 
crease in the proportion of pupils studying foreign language. These trends 
have been echoed in numerous other states. In Nebraska there has been a 
steady decline since 1903, when 75 per cent of the students were carrying 
a foreign language, to 1938 when only 21 per cent enrolled in this depart- 
ment. A comparison with per cent enrollments in other subjects in 1918 
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and 1938 is given in the following table which shows the striking increase 
in interest in the practical arts: 


1918-19 1938-39 
318 schools 513 schools 
23,775 pupils 60,111 pupils 


Schools|% Pupils} School | Pupils % 


308 | 56.5 13,031 | 21.68 
EEA 302 | 49.0 | 346 | 10,590 | 17.62 
45 | 5.6 |] 21 492 0.82 
22 1.7 19 516 86 

‘Ee: 0.0 1,433 2.38 


0. 111 4,337 7.21 
Household Arts...........0...00000- 247 | 14.0 | 228 7,454 | 12.40 
Manual Training.................... 211 | 12.2 | 201 5,080 8.45 


‘ese: ; 41,021 | 68.24 


0.0 | 163 | 12,147 | 20.21 


318 46,160 76.79 
318 77.5 513 30,890 51.39 


Since the days when Greek and Latin were the chief requirements for 
college entrance the language teacher has depended for his status upon the 
fact that language was a required subject. The growth in popularity of the 
practical arts from practically nothing in 1903 to 96 per cent in 1938 (in 
Nebraska) assures those subjects a place in the educational curriculum for 
some time to come. But if high schools should do away with languages as 
a graduation requirement and colleges and universities should omit the 
language requirement for entrance, what enrollment might be expected in 
the language subjects? If the languages should be forced to stand on their 
own feet how many students would they attract? 

J. E. Jacobs, after studying the offerings of 46 Kansas high schools for 
a master’s thesis, summarizes that in general the trend is toward increasing 
the practical arts, the fine arts, vocational subjects and commercial sub- 
jects at the expense of foreign languages and teacher training. 

Johnson, in a master’s thesis at Kansas University in 1937, points out 
that the greatest net gains by the addition of subjects were in fine arts, 
commerce, practical arts, English, social sciences, and physical education. 
The greatest net losses in total subjects offered were in foreign languages; 
then teacher training, science, and mathematics. 
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Ward-Belmont in 1932 for the first time in history offered a diploma to 
a student whose two-year program carried a “continuation course’’ in- 
stead of one or two years of foreign language study. 

In 1934 the National Survey of Education reported that except in the 
college preparatory curriculum foreign language is in no type of program 
required by 10 per cent of all schools; that a marked increase in the per- 
centage of non-academic work submitted for college entrance has occurred; 
and that students graduating from college in 1930 took less work in foreign 
languages and mathematics in college and more work in science, social 
studies, and non-academic fields than classes graduating earlier. 

R. M. Hutchins, writing on “The Higher Learning in America,” regards 
modern languages as an “‘extra-curricular accomplishment” or a tool for 
advanced work rather than a fundamental portion of general education. 

Charles H. Judd, writing in the Junior College Journal on ‘“‘Core Cur- 
riculum for Social Intelligence,”’ holds this point of view: 
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. . . the population of our secondary schools and junior colleges has grown to be so general 
that what we need is a program of general education. The only part of the American educa- 
tional system that has ever given a general education has been the elementary schools. .. . 
I realize that in recent years the teaching of language has fallen into some disrepute and I 
am not advocating the educating of children in a little French or a little German or a little 
Latin. ...I would like to have them understand how other nations are also using other 
mediums of communication as also we are. . . . I like to turn in the course of the conversation 
and discuss with them some of the great achievements of the race to which we belong. 


Philip W. L. Cox, writing in the Clearing House, comments that if we 
could bring ourselves to dismiss our artificial and relatively unjustified 
standards—as we will if we can fix our attentions upon the uses actually 
made of foreign languages by non-specialists—we would put an end to a 
ghastly waste of time and hope and confidence and enthusiasm that now 
characterizes the second and third years of modern language courses. 

The outlook might be very dismal indeed were it not that in the very 
nature of the criticisms of present day language teaching are to be found 
suggestions for a new and more practical approach. A further analysis of 
the table quoted above will show that the decrease in proportion may be 
explained by the fact that the school population has increased considerably 
and that the actual number of students enrolled in languages may not be 
appreciably less than in other years although the percentage of total school 
population has declined. The figures should indicate to the college foreign 
language teacher that although they are made with regard to high school 
preferences, they may parallel a period in the history of the popularity of 
Latin, the decline of which was first felt in the secondary school enrollment 
and later in college circles. A different approach, made now by college teach- 
ers of foreign language, might forestall a further decline in popularity. 

If the foreign languages are to continue to hold their place in a cur- 
riculum which increasingly emphasizes the practical in its social applica- 
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tions, then the foreign languages must come forward with a program and 
method which will be practical and useable. Curriculum changes of recent 
years indicate that there is considerable room for development in this field. 

No teacher may be expected overnight to adopt a new and adequate 
philosophy. What Mr. Whitehead said was that philosophy must change. 
A philosophy which built cathedrals adequate fifty years ago must be re- 
placed by a philosophy adequate to meet modern conditions. Philosophy 
charts the way. Experience builds the bridges or tunnels or prescribes a 
detour so that the final road may have significant variations from the 
original chart. It must be built and rebuilt through a conscious process 
of evaluation and re-planning. It is just as logical that a changing economic 
set-up may make possible and imperative a more direct approach by educa- 
tion to practical problems as that the airplane may make possible a direct 
route across unconquered mountains and forests. 

Goals of the language department have been lofty enough. But the 
foreign language requirement is for two years and it has been estimated 
that not more than 17 per cent of the student enrollment take a foreign 
language subject longer than that. It results that there is genuine question 
as to whether even the most optimistic could hope to achieve those goals in 
two years, particularly such goals as interest in history, institutions and 
ideals of the foreign country, understanding of its contribution to civiliza- 
tion, curiosity about literature and art of foreign countries, and under- 
standing of the development and structure of the mother tongue and of 
other languages to say nothing of developing linguistic skill. Are there, then, 
changes which we could make in our method and approach so that we might 
logically expect more nearly to achieve those goals during the length of time 
that the student is enrolled for foreign languages? 

John Dewey has said that as soon as one strives to introduce definite- 
ness, clarity, and order on a broad scale he enters the road that leads to 
philosophy. How may the foreign language teacher introduce definiteness, 
clarity, and order into her teaching? 

Most of the studies in the past have been concerned with the aims and 
objectives of modern language as listed by the teachers themselves. Is it 
not timely to make an attempt to get point of view and evaluation from 
those who have studied foreign languages but are no longer in college? 
Would it not help us to evolve a practical philosophy if we could estimate 
the consumer’s evaluation of his foreign language study? 

Is it possible that foreign languages could be done away with as a col- 
lege entrance requirement? Or, can we change the contribution of foreign 
language courses from ability to make difficult translations to wide reading 
of expert translations of the nation’s great literature, economic, political, 
and fictional? Would such reading better fit the student for college entrance 
today than the knowledge of conjugations and declensions that can be 
learned in two years? 
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In each of the following phases of language study, what is it actually 
possible to accomplish in two years: grammar drill, hard translation, easy 
extensive reading, conversation, culture of countries, foreign literature, 
international relations, world problems, oral drill, extensive use of English? 

How much does each contribute to the larger goals of education and the 
specific purposes and aims of foreign language teaching? 

How could language instruction be changed to make the maximum 
contribution to the aims of our department in the two-year requirement 
period? 

These are a few of the questions which may well challenge the attention 
of the foreign language teacher if the profession is to evolve a philosophy 
which will build a new cathedral before we are completely crushed by the 
crumbling of the old. 
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Word Derivation in a Logical Language 


Max Tatmey, M.D. 
New York, New York 


(Author’s summary.—Simile illustrating the possibility of an artificial language; invariable 
endings to facilitate its grammar; caprices of the natural languages in word derivation.) 


ANGUAGE is a means of communication in speaking and writing, 

either one that is peculiar to some nation or one not proper to any 
community. In this essay the word “language” has, for the most part, the 
second sense. This is stated explicitly because the essay treats of a logical 
or rational language, which can be only an artificial one, and the notion 
is widely prevalent that a language cannot be constructed artificially, but 
must “grow by itself” like a plant or an animal. This notion, fostered by 
poets, literarians, and, in spite of contrary opinions of eminent philologists, 
by professional philologists, may or may not be true of language peculiar 
to a nation, but is wholly erroneous regarding language of the second defini- 
tion, as proved elsewhere (See “The Auxiliary Language Question,” 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, December 1938, pp. 172-173). This error is 
impressively exposed by the great linguist, Professor Hugo Schuchardt of 
Graz, through the following simile presented with exquisite eloquence. 


The chief objection raised against an artificial language is that a language is an organism 
comparable to the human body, an artificial language therefore impossible like the homunculus. 
Language, however is no organism, but rather a function, a social activity. 

An ancient city irregularly built or half in ruins furnishes the best motives to the painter 
and the most vivid inspirations to the poet. Will they prevent the historian from reconstruct- 
ing, cold-bloodedly, the past of that city? And will all three object to the architect building a 
new city in conformity with the exigencies of traffic and hygiene? If the homunculus objection 
opposes the natural to the artificial, this is of no importance in practise. Do we not often re- 
place, with the greatest success, natural productions and actions with artificial ones? Besides, 
the opposition of the natural to the artificial does not exist at all in the domain of language. 
The artificial languages are more or less natural and the natural ones more or less artificial. 
The artificial in our languages is especially extensive in the written languages. We cannot 
place, therefore, an artificial language in radical opposition to a natural one. The tissue is the 
same in both, only the thread differs. Here it is finer, more entangled, there it is coarser, more 
simple. The sentimental and intellectual values of a natural language are real, but they do not 
lie in the language, but in our relation to it, not in the instrument, but in the manner we 
are accustomed to make use of it. Like Antaeus in contact with the earth so also can every 
one display his whole force only in his mother tongue. In comparison with it all other lan- 
guages, natural as well as artificial ones, are cast into the shadow. It is true, with a foreign 
language one assimilates an essential part of the culture herein embodied. But that anybody 
could express his thoughts on the highest questions in two or three foreign languages with as 
much clearness and ingenuity, as much surety and ease as in his mother tongue, such a thing 
has never yet been observed. Be this as it may, experience has taught that whatever can be 
said in a natural intermediary language can just as well and even better be expressed in an 
artificial language. 


There is no relief from the excessive difficulties of the natural languages. 
An artificial language, however, can be made so easy as to be acquirable 
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in a few weeks for understanding any given text and in a few months for 
speaking and writing. This facility, with respect to grammar, is obtained 
by making the main parts of speech recognizable through characteristic 
desinences, called grammatical endings because they reveal at once the 
grammatical role of every word in a sentence thus facilitating its under- 
standing. Those employed in the Auxiliary Language Gloro or Arulo as 
well as in other systems! are as follows. A noun ends in -o; an adjective in 
-a; an adverb in -e; a plural in -i; a verb in the infinitive in -ar; in the 
present tense in -as; in the past tense in -is (in Gloro also in -id); in the 
future tense in -os (in Gloro also in -od); etc. Eighteen grammatical endings 
are used in Gloro for indicating the main parts of speech including the 
modes and tenses of the verb. The seven endings mentioned are sufficient 
for illustrating the subject of this essay, word derivation in a logical 
language. 

The formation of new words from given ones is irregular, capricious in 
the natural languages. One may say in English “formal,” “musical,” ‘“per- 
sonal” =pertaining to form, music, a person; but one cannot say ‘’con- 
tental,” “soundal,”’ “thingal’= pertaining to content, sound, a thing. An 
adjective which would signify “pertaining to a variable” and would be 
highly valuable in explaining the relativity theory cannot be derived from 
the noun “variable” so that the confusing adjective ‘‘dimensional” deriv- 
able from the noun “dimension” has to be used (See ‘‘The Relativity 
Theory Simplified,” p. 103). We have the useful derivatives “daughter- 
hood,” ‘“‘daughterly,” but the derivatives ‘“‘sonhood,” ‘“‘sonly,” which 
would be equally useful, are denied to us. Similar caprices obtain in all 
other natural languages. They are not to be tolerated in a rational language. 
Here an affix must be applicable unexceptionally in all cases where its 
definition is satisfied. Given, for instance, the nouns “kontenuo,”’ content; 
“kozo,” thing; “‘suono” sound; “‘varieblajo,” variable; and the suffix “‘-ala,” 
pertaining to; then we have the derivatives “kontenuala, kozala, suonala, 
varieblajala” = pertaining to the content, a thing, sound, variable. Or “sono,” 
son: ‘‘-ezo,” quality of being; then “‘sonezo,’”’ quality of being a son; 
“sonala,”’ pertaining to a son. The examples show that in appending a 
suffix to a word the grammatical ending of the latter is elided. 


Classification of All Words in Order to Obtain an Adequate System of Deriva- 
tion; Fundamental Principle Regulating All Kinds of Derivation 


An adequate, that is, regular, ever dependable, system of word deriva- 
tion, of forming new words from given ones, is the corner-stone of a logical 


1 The principle of grammatical endings is not original with Esperanto (1887), but is 
applied in much earlier systems, such as “Langue universelle,” by Faguet, 1765; ‘“Pantos- 
Dimou Glossa,”’ by Rudelle, 1858; ‘“Weltsprache,” by Einhorn, 1887. Even the same endings 
as those of Esperanto are used in these systems. 
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language.” To arrive at such a system it is requisite to divide all words into 
substantival, adjectival, adverbial, and verbal words, that is, according to 
the senses inherent in their roots. The words of our language consist of roots 
and grammatical endings. The latter have no meanings by themselves. 
They are needed only to enhance facility by indicating the grammatical 
role of every word in a sentence, but are unnecessary for determining the 
senses of the words except in the case of the tenses and modes of the verb. 
The senses of the words are contained in the roots alone. Every root—root = 
word minus grammatical ending—has a well defined sense (primary or 
grammatical sense, species) inasmuch as it is substantival, adjectival, ad- 
verbial, or verbal. The other parts of speech being merely particles need 
not be considered. 1. The roots branch, garden, tabl are substantival; 
bon, grand, red are adjectival; oft, bald, sempr are adverbial; blam, send, 
admir are verbal. In few cases the species of the root is not fully defined of 
itself, but may be either substantival or adjectival. 2. The roots Angl, 
invalid, katolik, etc. may be primarily adjectival or primarily substantival. 
Because of the character of these roots the excellent exponent of logical 
derivation, Dr. Louis Couturat, holds to the view that a root has no 
grammatical sense (Etude sur la Dérivation, pp. 7, 20, 21; Progreso, vit, 
479). The roots of No. 1 disprove this view. In the natural languages they 
are used even as complete words. Even if this view be correct, our division 
of the words into the four categories may be considered as a matter of 
expediency, being the only means for regularizing derivation. The species 
of the roots is important in derivation and especially in derivation from 
composite roots (See ‘Word Composition in a Logical Language,”” MoDERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL, December, 1930). In simple roots it is given by their 
very nature, in composite ones it has to be determined. The species of the 
roots of No. 2 has to be fixed as adjectival for the reason pointed out below. 

In deriving a word from another one the root must remain unchanged, 
easily recognizable: derivation is to be accomplished by formatives leaving 
the root intact. 


2 Want of a regular system of derivation is the most damaging defect of Zamenhof’s proj- 
ect. Through the convincing exposition of this defect by Dr. Louis Couturat (Etude sur la 
Dérivation en Esperanto) the project has been discredited more than through its five other 
major defects which are as follows. 1. The project employs ten (counting also the capitals) 
“hooded” letters not contained in any printing press. 2. It has a repugnant sound due to the 
excessive frequency of the sibilants and of the endings -aj, -oj, -uj, -ajn, -ojn, -ujn. 3. Nearly 
50 per cent of its words are arbitrary, unnatural. 4. It contains many stumbling-blocks 
owing to the obligatory accusative, the variability of the adjective according to case and 
number, and to other complications. 5. Its scanty vocabulary has led to preposterous com- 
posites such as “bovoviro” for “ox,” “chevalviro,” for “stallion,” which composites can 
rationally mean only “beef-man,” “horse-man” =a man who is a beef, a horse; “‘bovo,” beef; 
chevalo,” horse; “‘viro,” man. 

Due to the most important defect, irregular word derivation, the project abounds in 
absurd derivatives, as shown by numerous examples in Couturat’s excellent study. 
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A word may be transformed into another one merely by changing the 
grammatical ending, thus imparting to the derivative a different gram- 
matical role. Given a verb we obtain from it a noun by replacing the ending 
-ar with the ending -o. The exact meaning of that noun, which is the 
important thing in the proceeding, will be deduced later. This way of 
forming new words is called immediate derivation because the derivative 
does not contain an idea not contained in the original. The same idea, that 
of the root, is expressed with a different grammatical role. 

In a second mode of derivation an additional idea, an idea not con- 
tained in the original, is imparted to the derivative, the grammatical role 
remaining the same or becoming a different one. This manner of creating 
new words is called mediate derivation because the derivative is obtained 
by the intermedium of an additional idea. 

The exact meanings of all derivatives are logically determined. Couturat 
deduces them from two principles. 1. Every element of a word, as root and 
affix, must have but one invariable sense, which it must retain in all com- 
binations it may enter into (Progr. 1, 390; Exhaustive Text Book, notes 12 
and 21). 2. If one passes from a word to another one of the same family— 
word family=verb, noun, adjective and adverb obtained from the same 
root—by virtue of a certain rule, one must be able to pass back from the 
second word to the first by virtue of a rule which is exactly the reverse of 
the first rule (Etude sur la Dérivation). The first proposition is the principle 
of univocalness unjustly ascribed to Wilhelm Ostwald. Authors long before 
him have urged univocalness of the words, and Grimm has enunciated the 
principle quite clearly: ‘““Every word must designate precisely and un- 
equivocally the corresponding concept.’”’ This principle obviates many 
difficulties, but should be applied judiciously. It has its limitations; its 
application in all strictness creates other difficulties. 

The second proposition is the “principle of reversibility.” It is an in- 
genious scheme: it enables one not only to obtain the derivative from the 
original, but also to find the latter when the former is given. The principle, 
however, is unfortunately worded, leaving thereby a loophole for some 
illogical derivative, as shown elsewhere (Raporto 20), and it is quite 
complicated. One must first find a rule for starting the derivation, then the 
reverse of that rule for ascertaining the correctness of the derivative. 
Moreover, the principle is proposed chiefly with the view to immediate 
derivation regarding which the rule to be found depends upon the relations 
between the various parts of speech, comprehended properly only by expert 
linguists. 

It is advisable, therefore, to depart from Couturat’s two principles for 
deducing the exact meanings of all derivatives and to resort to another 
proposition which may be called “the principle of the additional idea.” 
(See “‘Logical Shape of the Auxiliary Language,” p. 20, American Medicine, 
August, 1923.) It has no limitations, no illogical derivation can elude it, 
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no finding out of a rule and of its reverse is required in its application, and 
it relates equally clearly to immediate derivation, mediate derivation, and 
to derivation by composition. The principle is as follows: Every additional 
idea (idea not contained in the original) in the meaning of a derivative 
requires in the latter an additional formal element denoting that idea. It 
is at once evident whether or not a derivative contains an additional idea 
in its meaning and an additional element in its form. If both are present 
or absent, the derivation is right; otherwise it is wrong. One need not look 
for any rule and its reverse to recognize, for instance, that of the following 
two derivations the first one is right, the second wrong. 1. Suppose from 
the noun “metal-o,” metal, is derived the adjective ‘‘metal-a” with the 
meaning “‘metallic,”’ i.e., “being metal.” One sees at once that the derivative 
contains uo additional formal element—the ‘“‘-o” and ‘‘-a” are merely 
grammatical signs—nor an additional idea in its meaning, the idea of the 
original merely being expressed with a different grammatical role. This 
derivation is therefore right. 2. But suppose from the noun “‘nest-o,” 
nest, is derived a verb “‘nest-ar” with the meaning ‘“‘to place into a nest.” 
It is forthwith clear that the derivative contains in its meaning the addi- 
tional idea ‘“‘to place into,” but no formal element denoting that idea. The 
derivation is therefore wrong. Our principle determines the exact meanings 
of all kinds of derivatives. 


Mediate Derivation 


An additional formal element in the derivative,imparting to the meaning 
of the latter an additional idea, characterizes mediate derivation. Such 
formal elements are the affixes proper, prefixes, and suffixes. Different 
from the grammatical endings they have meanings by themselves which 
constitute the additional ideas. These must be applicable toa large number 
of words. The affixes ‘‘-atra,” like, of the nature of; ‘‘-oza,”’ containing, 
full of; ‘‘-ifar,”’ to produce; “‘-igar,”’ to render, transform into; ‘“‘-izar,” to 
provide with, are useful, there being innumerable cases where they can be 
applied. But it is little justified to create an affix that can be added only to 
few words. An affix with the meaning “‘to write with” is all but useless; there 
are only few things to write with: ink, pen, pencil. 

It isvery simple todetermine both form and meaning of a mediate deriva- 
tive. The former consists of the root of the original, of an affix, and of a 
grammatical ending; the latter comprises the sense of the root and that of 
the affix and may not contain any other idea. 


Examples 


1. Matro, mother; suffix -el= dear; matrelo, dear mother. Sororo, sister; 
-et=little; sororeto, little sister. 

2. Aquo, water; -oza, containing; aquoza, watery. Kupro, copper; 
-atra, like; kupratra, copper-like. 
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3. Instruktar, to instruct; -iva, able to; instruktiva, instructive. Moriar 
to die; -eva, bound to; morieva, bound to die, mortal. 

4. Koloro, color; -izar, to provide with; kolorizar, to color, provide 
with color. Sharlatano, quack; -azar, to act or behave like; sharlatanazar, 
to mountebank it. 

5. Foresto, forest; prefix -ur= primitive; urforesto, primitive forest. 

6. Trono, throne; ent-=to deprive of; enttronar to dethrone, Flatar, 
to flatter; er-=to obtain through; erflatar, to wheedle out, obtain by 
flattering. 

In the examples in No. 1 a noun has been derived from a noun with the 
additional idea ‘‘dear,”’ “‘little”’; in No. 2 an adjective from a noun with the 
additional idea ‘‘containing,” “‘of the nature of”; in No. 3 an adjective 
from a verb with the additional idea “‘able to,” “bound to”; in No. 4a 
verb from a noun with the additional idea “‘to provide with,” “‘to act like”; 
in No. 5 a noun from a noun with the additional idea “primitive’’; and in 
No. 6 a verb from a noun with the additional idea “to deprive of” and a 
verb from a verb with the additional idea “to obtain through.” 


Immediate Derivation 


The absence of an additional formal element in the derivative and of 
an additional idea in the meaning of the latter characterizes immediate 
derivation. To accomplish it properly the species or primary word of the 
root has to be considered. It is usually given, the very nature of the root 
indicating that the primary word is a noun, adjective, adverb or verb. The 
primary word of the root “lamp” is the noun “lampo,” lamp; of the root 
“‘mikr’” the adjective ‘“‘mikra,” small; of the root “sempr” the adverb 
“sempre,” always; and of the root “salt” the verb “saltar,” to jump. 
Only in very few cases the primary word may be a noun as well as an 
adjective. These roots are fixed as adjectival, this being a matter of ex- 
pediency. The Aristotelian substantive (see below) and the noun denoting 
a person are obtainable from these roots only when they are adjectival, not 
otherwise. 

Formally immediate derivation is accomplished by changing the gram- 
matical ending. The meaning of the derivative thus obtained is, on the 
whole, the same as that of the original. But it is modified by the derivative 
playing a different grammatical role. The exact meaning corresponds to 
that role and does not contain an idea not contained in the meaning of the 
original. 

A. Substantival Roots. The primary word of a substantival root is a 
noun: hom-o, man; lign-o, wood; palac-o, palace. 

1. Substantive and Adjective. The adjective derived immediately from 
a noun signifies: which is that noun, being that noun. This is the only 
meaning that the immediate adjective can have because it is the only one 
that contains no additional idea: oro, gold; ora, golden, being gold; ligna, 
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wooden, being wood. An adjective of any other sense involves an additional 
idea requiring mediate derivation through an affix which denotes that idea: 
blumo, flower; roso, rose; -ala, pertaining to; -ea, of the color of: blumala, 
floral, pertaining to flowers; rosea, rose-colored. 


Remark. Instead of a mediate adjective in -ala or in -oza it is permissible, though not 
recommendable, to use an immediate adjective whenever the context promptly shows the 
exact meaning of the adjective. ‘‘Pekunia afero,” pecuniary matter, for instance, may be used 
instead of ‘“‘pekuniala afero” and “‘pora tisuo”’ instead of “‘poroza tisuo,’’ porous tissue, be- 
cause it is forthwith evident that the intended senses of the adjectives are “pertaining to 
money” and “containing pores,” but not ‘“‘being money” and “being a pore or pores.” 


2. Substantive and Adverb. In general an adverb is not derivable from 
a noun immediately because an adverb coming from a noun generally con- 
tains an additional idea. The adverb “‘zealously” =by means of, through 
zeal, for instance, contains the additional idea “by means of.’’ Such adverbs 
are best constructed with a preposition: “‘zelo,” zeal; “per zelo,”’ through 
zeal, zealously; “‘nokto,” night; “in la nokto,” at night. Adverbs with the 
meaning ‘‘in the manner of” are regularly formed by immediate derivation 
because this meaning is indicated by the adverbial ending alone: “‘sturmo,” 
storm; ‘“‘sturme,” stormily, in the manner of a storm. This meaning, by a 
slightly stretched construction, is attributable to some adverbs coming 
from nouns especially from those denoting time. For this reason and for the 
sake of brevity immediate derivation may be admitted in such cases: 
okasiono, occasion; “‘okasione,”’ occasionally, in the manner of an occasion; 
“semano,”’ week; “‘semane,” weekly, in the manner of a week; “jorno,”’ 
day; “‘jorne,”’ in day time; “‘nokte,” at night (see above). 

3. Substantive and Verb. A verb is not obtainable immediately from a 
noun because any verb whatsoever originating from a noun contains an 
additional idea requiring mediate derivation: ‘‘martelo,”’ hammer; ‘‘-efar,”’ 
to perform the act ordinarily done with; “‘martelefar,” to hammer; ‘‘peko,”’ 
sin; “‘-ear,” to commit; “pekear,” to sin, commit a sin; ‘“‘verso,” verse; 
“ifar,” to produce; “‘versifar,’’ to versify. 

B. Adjectival Roots. The primary word of an adjectival root is an ad- 
jective: “mal-a,”’ bad; “‘rapid-a,” rapid; “‘util-a,” useful. 

1. Adjective and Substantive. The noun derived immediately from an 
adjective signifies: that which is so and so, anything so and so. This is the 
only meaning that the immediate noun can have because it is the only one 
containing no additional idea: belo, bono, grando, malo= German: Schénes, 
Gutes, Grosses, Schlechtes = Greek: xadov, péyav, xaxov. For want of 
a better term this noun has been called the ‘Aristotelian substantive.” It 
occurs frequently in philosophical writings and is best expressed in Greek 
and German. 


Remark. The Arist. subst. denotes anything possessing the quality expressed by an adjec- 
tive. But this possessor cannot be a definite thing or person because the idea “thing” or “per- 
son” is an additional idea requiring an additional formal element denoting that idea. Suppose 
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“ajo” =thing; ‘“-u” =person; “bela,” beautiful; “utila,” useful; then we have: belo, utilo= 


anything beautiful, useful; belajo, utilajo=something beautiful, useful (a definite beautiful, 
useful thing); belu, utilu=a beautiful, useful person. The Arist. subst. has been fully treated 
in a special monograph (Filologiala Temi, No. II). 

A noun of any other meaning derived from an adjective contains an 
additional idea requiring an affix: “‘-ezo” = abstract quality; ‘‘-ajo”’ = thing; 
= person; “‘agreabla;” agreeable; agreablezo, agreeability; agreablajo, 
agreeable thing; agreablu, agreeable person. 

2. Adjective and Adverb. The meaning of an adverb derived from an 
adjective contains no additional idea. It is merely the sense of the adjective 
expressed adverbially. This is indicated by the adverbial grammatical end- 
ing. The derivation, therefore, is always immediate: stulta, foolish; stulte, 
foolishly. 

3. Adjective and Verb. Any verb whatsoever derived from an adjective 
contains an additional idea. The derivation, therefore, must always be 
mediate: “‘-igar’”’ = to render; ‘‘-eskar’’ = to become; pura, clean; pala, pale; 
purigar, to purify, render clean; paleskar, to pale, become pale. 

C. Verbal Roots. The primary word of a verbal root is a verb: intend-ar, 
to intend; parl-ar, to speak; protekt-ar, to protect. 

1. Verb and Substantive. The noun derived immediately from a verb 
signifies: act indicated by the verb. This meaning contains no additional 
idea. It is merely the sense of the verb expressed in substantival form: 
kantar, to sing; kanto, (the) singing; lektar, to read; lekto, (the) reading; 
okupar, to occupy; okupo, act of occupying, occupation. 

The noun denoting the result or the passive state of an act contains 
the addit. idea “result of’ or “‘passive state of” and can therefore be formed 
only with an affix; “‘-uro”’ = result; ‘‘-ateso”’ = passive state; konstruktar, to 
construct; konstrukturo, result of constructing, construction; notar, to 
note; noturo, result of noting, note; okupateso, occupation, state of being 
occupied. 

Remark. The three verbal nouns in -o, -ateso, -uro may be replaced with the Latin verbal 


substantive (ending in -iono) whenever exact distinction of the three meanings is not needed: 
solvar, to solve; soluciono=act, result of solving, state of being solved, solution. 


2. Verb and Adjective. The meaning of the immediate adjective is ob- 
tained by the intermedium of the immediate verbal noun: parlo, speaking; 
parla, which is speaking, oral; parla testimonio, oral testimony; skribo, 
writing; skriba, which is writing, in writing; skriba promiso, a promise in 
writing. Such verbal adjectives are very rare. Ordinarily verbal adjectives 
contain an additional idea and are to be formed mediately from the im- 
mediate verbal noun: supozar, to suppose; supozo, supposition; supozala, 
pertaining to a supposition, suppositional; dubitar, to doubt; dubito, act 
of doubting, doubt; dubitoza, containing doubt, doubtful. 

3. Verb and Adverb. The immediate verbal adverb is obtained by the 
intermedium of the immediate verbal adjective: parla, oral; parle, orally. 
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Such adverbs are exceedingly rare. Ordinarily a verbal adverb contains an 
additional idea and is to be formed from the mediate verbal adjective: 
dubitoza, doubtful; dubitoze, doubtfully. 

D. Adverbial Roots. The primary word of an adverbial root is an ad- 
verb. There are only very few adverbial roots, hence very few primary 
adverbs: hier-e, yesterday; hik-e, here; ib-e, there; doman-e, to-morrow; 
oft-e, often; sempr-e, always. 

An adjective is derived from an adverb immediately because it never 
contains a new idea: hiera, of yesterday; hika, of here; iba, of there; ofta, 
frequent. An adverbial noun or verb is very rare and obtainable only 
through the intermedium of the adverbial adjective: ofta, frequent; ofto, 
anything frequent; oftigar, to render frequent. 

Remark. Derivation by composition has been exhaustively treated in a special mono- 
graph entitled “Word Composition in a Logical Language” (MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, 
December 1930). The fundamental principle of the additional idea regulates also this kind of 


derivation. The late Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly wrote to the author about this monograph as 
follows: “I have placed (it) with my books on the compounding of words for future reference.” 


The meanings of all kinds of derivatives have thus been determined by 
the principle of the additional idea and by taking into consideration that 
a primary sense is inherent in all roots, very few excepted. In the systems 
which divest the roots of a primary sense (grammatical sense, species) a 
noun derived immediately from an adjective signifies now a person, now 
something else. This is inadmissible in a logical language. Some derivatives 
in such systems are ambiguous because the starting point of the derivation 
is variable owing to the speciesless roots. The same derivatives are univocal 
when a definite species is attributed to every root, thus making the starting 
point constant. 


Justification of Mediate Derivation 


Immediate derivatives must needs be far fewer than mediate ones be- 
cause most derivatives contain an additional idea. Indeed, the very pur- 
pose of derivation is, in general, to obtain from a given word another one 
with some new idea not contained in the former. Hence derivation must be 
mediate for the most part. 

Objections have been raised against mediate derivation and immediate 
one has been advocated instead. They have been convincingly refuted by 
Couturat who showed that unreasonable immediate derivation may lead 
to confusion and difficulties (Arulo, p. 24). An argument against mediate 
derivation not mentioned by him is that the senses of words and sentences 
are revealed through context and concomitant circumstances, hence medi- 
ate derivatives can be dispensed with. This argument renders superfluous 
all inflection, prepositions to a large extent, and even immediate deriva- 
tives. Sentences consisting only of uninflected roots may be well intelligible. 
The sentences ‘“Moses dukt Israelid Red Mar” (Moses lead Israelite Red 
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Sea), “fratr voyaj hier Europ” (brother travel yesterday Europe) are un- 
mistakable. Such a language may be sufficient for young children and the 
wholly uneducated (Arulo, p. 48). But they need no Auxiliary Language 
(AL) which must have the properties of the Model Language, of a language 
rational throughout, in order to be lastingly successful. The AL is in- 
tended chiefly though not exclusively, for intellectual exchange, for the 
communication of the highest thoughts of the best minds, and therefore it 
must have the means for precise expression. An ever adequate system of 
word derivation furnishes some of these means. 


A Specimen of Connected Writing in Gloro Demonstrating the Efficiency 
of a System with Logical Word Derivation 


The following literary piece in Gloro demonstrates the efficiency of a 
linguistic system with logical word derivation. The rule for reading it 
is quite simple. The vowels have the continental pronunciation, and the 
consonants “‘c’”’ and “‘g”’ are invariably pronounced like the “ts” in “‘wits” 
and the “‘g” in “give,” and the word accent rests on the last syllable in the 
infinitive and on the last but one in all other words.* Translations rather 
than originals are used for the demonstration because the former are 
far better adapted than the latter for proving the efficiency of any language 
(MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL, December 1938, p. 183). To understand 
the Gloro texts one needs only to pay attention to the grammatical endings 
and affixes given above and to the suffixes -anta, -inta, -onta, -ata, -ita, 
-ota, which indicate the active and passive participles of the present, past 
and future respectively. The original is added at the side of its translation 


- for easy comparison, and a line of one corresponds completely to the ap- 


posed line of the other. This arrangement, too, facilitates the understand- 
ing of the translations. 


KUR NI NE KOMPORTAS WHY WE DO NOT BEHAVE 
VELUT HOMA ENTI LIKE HUMAN BEINGS 
da Ralph Adams Cram by Ralph Adams Cram 
(Extraktitajo, Amer. Mercury, Sept. 1932) (Extract, Amer. Mercury, Sept. 1932) 
Ni ne komportas velut homa enti, We do not behave like human beings 
pro ke la multesti di ni ne apartenas a because most of us do not fall within 
yena klasifikaciono, velut ni determinis that classification as we have determined 
ol por ni ipsa. Ni gaujas humanitato segun it for ourselves. We gage humanity by 
la bonesto, quan ol potas montrar. Ek la the best it has to show. From the 


§ No consideration could be given to languages, such as the Slavonic, Ural-Altaic and 
other languages, which cannot be acquired by a person of fair intelligence and education to 
au adequate degree in less than a lifetime spent extensively in attaining and keeping up a 
knowledge of them. One is adequately acquainted with a language if he can express himself in 
it in a passable manner. A person has no adequate knowledge of a foreign tongue if his way 
of using it may call forth in the cultured native a feeling of pity on him because of his trans- 
gressions of the standard usages in that tongue. 
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sangoza faragino di kruelezo, avidezo e 
lusto ni glinas la lucida figuri di reala 
viri e mulieri: Faraono Akhnaton, Rego 
David, Perikles e Plato, Budho e 
Konfucius, ec. Questi es nur poka 
klefo-nomi; plenigez la splendida listo 
vi ipsa. Per li ni nekonscie 
establisas nia standardo di homa enti. 
.... Yeni di la granda listo komportas 
velut nia idealo dil homa ento; yeni 
dil ignominioza substrato ne facas lo, 
pro ke li es lontana fro ol. La justa 
lineo di demarkaciono es tirenda ne 
inter Neolitika Homo e l’antropoida 
simio, sed inter la glorifikata e 
triumfanta homa ento e la Neolitika 
amaso, qua esid, esas nun e sempre esod. 
Kelka yari retre me esid sur la 
insulo Hawaii ed in la granda kratero 
di Kilauea an la bordo dil flamifanta 
foso di Halemaumau. Unvolte la foso esid 
reze plena ye fuzita lavao, qua ye una 
teleo di questa foso, ye la fera bordo di 
olda lavao, ascendis veloce fro la basesta 
profunditati, tum glisid silencoze, un 
viskoza agro di lambenta ceriso koloro, 
alonge la longitudo dil granda foso por 
plunjar lore e desaparar tam silencoze, 
nur por returnar ed ascendar igen, quande 
omno esid evenionta unvolte pluse. 
Nedeterminita, homogena, ol esid un 
nediferenciita diluvio, exceptite una 
kozo. Quande ol glisid silkatre prorsum, 
ol fontenifis necesante. Qesto es, 
partute fro olua surfaco saltis alte 
in la aero svelta chori di oratra lavao, 
qui kaptis la suno ed aperis a 
delikata ignaji di falanta juveli 
bela trans imaginaciono. 
Tala me konceptas esar la modelo di 
homala vito. Milenio pos milenio 
questa semtelea diluvio di bazala kruda 
materialo kontinuacas proruptar. Ol es la 
perpetua Neolitika Homo, la sama quam ol 
esid 10,000 a. Kr. Ol es la matrico dil 
homa ento, la materio, ek qua lu es 
facita. Ol orias fro la nekonocato ed ol 
desaparas in la nekonocato por returnar 
igen ed igen per su ipsa. E sempre ol 
fontenifas in fina personalitati, 
eminenta e di historial raporto, od 
obskura, tamen di egal noblezo, e questi 
es la homa enti, per quif personalitato, 


bloody riot of cruelty, greed and 

lust we cull the bright figures of real 

men and women: Pharaoh Akhnaton, King 
David, Pericles and Plato, Buddha and 
Confucius, etc. These are but a few 

key names; fill out the splendid list 

for yourselves. By them we unconsciously 
establish our standard of human beings. 
.... They of the great list behave 

like our ideal of the human being; they 

of the ignominious substratum do not, 
because they are not. The just 

line of demarcation should be drawn not 
between Neolithic Man and the anthropoid 
ape, but between the glorified and 
triumphant human being and the Neolithic 
mass which was, is now and ever shall be. 

Some years ago I was on the 
island of Hawaii and in the great crater 
of Kilauea on the edge of the flaming 
pit of Halemaumau. For once the pit was 
level full of molten lava that at one 
end of this pit, at the iron edge of 
old lava, rose swiftly from the lowest 
depths, then slid silently, a 
viscous field of lambent cherry color, 
along the length of the great pit to 
plunge then and disappear as silently, 
only to return and rise again, when 
all was to happen once more. 
Indeterminate, homogeneous, it was an 
undifferentiated flood, except for one 
thing. As it slid silkily onward 
it fountained incessantly. That is to say, 
from all over its surface leapt high 
in the air slim jets of golden lava 
which caught the sun and opened into 
delicate fireworks of falling jewels 
beautiful beyond imagination. 

Such I conceive to be the pattern of 
human life. Millennium after millennium 
this endless flood of basic raw 
material sweeps on. It is the 
everlasting Neolithic Man, the same that it 
was 10,000 B.c. It is the matrix of the 
human being, the stuff of which he is 
made. It arises from the unknown and it 
disappears in the unknown to return 
again and again of itself. And always it 
fountains in fine personalities, 
eminent and of historic record, or 
obscure, yet of equal nobility, and these 
are the human beings on whose personality, 
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karaktero ed akomplisioni ni establisas 
nia standardo. 

Klasifikar kun li la sovaja ed 
ignara mobo infre, od olua guideri ed 


harangeri, es amfo nejusta e nesciencoza. 


Ni konfrontas un situaciono so 
neracionoza ed aparante semespera pri 
soluciono, ke ne existas un sciencisto, un 
politikisto, un industriisto, un 
financisto, un filosofo od un paroko, qua 
havas la feblesta ideo, que ni venis 
a questa stato, o que ni 
potas ekvenar fro ol. 

Me sugestas, ke la kauzo di 
komprehensiva falio e l’obstaklo a 
rekuperaciono es la persisto di la 
perpetua Neolitika Homo e lua 
asumpciono di universal kontrolo. 


character and achievements we establish 
our standard. 

To class with them the savage and 
ignorant mob beneath, or its leaders and 
mouthpieces, is both unjust and unscientific. 

We confront a situation so 
irrational and apparently hopeless of 
solution that there is not a scientist, a 
politician, an industrialist, a 
financier, a philosopher or a parson who 
has the faintest idea how we got 
that way or how we 
are to get out of it. 

I suggest that the cause of 
comprehensive failure and the bar to 
recovery is the persistence of the 
everlasting Neolithic Man and his 
assumption of universal control. 
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“What Others Say—”’ 


REMARKS OF PROFESSOR C. D. ZDANOWICZ TO 
THE MEMBERS OF THE A.A.T.F. 


THE FOLLOWING remarks of Professor Zdanowicz of the University of Wisconsin, President 
of the A.A.T.F., were published in The French Review, October, 1939, pp. 46-47: 

It is a time of “propaganda,” a term which has become hateful, but which, in its broader 
meaning, might apply to efforts to spread a truer conception of the life and ideals of a nation. 
This is a delicate distinction, not always easy to draw, but one of great importance to us 
today. 

“Propaganda,”’ as commonly used, is something which teachers of French must avoid as 
the poison which it is. Our own sympathies may lead us to take a partisan view and tempt us 
to color, or present in more favorable light, all that concerns the people whose language we 
teach. Perhaps a certain unconscious tendency to this is inevitable. In any case, we shall be 
suspected of it. We must guard ourselves against this distortion of the truth and beware of it, 
from whatever source it come. 

On the other hand we must not be stampeded. For years we have been saying that an 
essential part of the task of the teacher of foreign languages was to aid his students better to 
understand the foreign nation. We must not hesitate to do this now, nor fear to interpret 
honestly and truthfully the principles and ideals and aspirations of the French as voiced in 
their literature and in their normal life, and we must concede and defend the right of our 
colleagues to do the same for the nations whose language they teach. Let us maintain calmness 
of judgment and fidelity to truth and strive to justify our claim that language study makes 
for better international understanding and for peace, and that there is an intellectual and 
spiritual unity which transcends national bounds. 

To avoid occasions of stumbling, a certain discretion in choice of texts, or at least of 
moderation in treatment, may sometimes be desirable. 

To one who has just returned from a semester and a summer in France, where every 
locality had something of historic or artistic or literary significance to stir the memory or the 
imagination, and where the celebration of the tercentenary of Racine, and the 150th anniversary 
of the French Revolution, and other important events, enhanced the impression, the oppor- 
tunity of the teacher of French assumed noble proportions. The spectacle of a people eager for 
peace, worn and anxious under the impending peril of war, facing the issue calmly and 
courageously, with sorrow but with determination, laying aside party differences and uniting 
to fight for common ideals, was a moving one. 

There was a lesson for us—first of pride in our task and our responsibilities as interpreters 
of the language and the literature and the life of a great people. Second, for harmony in our 
own ranks. This is no time for sectional or regional jealousies, nor even for disputes over 
methods. To be sure there are differences, but our final aims and objectives are one. Let us 
concentrate on these points where we do agree, and with tolerance for our brother’s folly in 
other respects, his foolish fads or fancies, throw our whole energy into the common cause. 
Foreign language teaching is under attack; we believe in it; let us unit our forces, and work 
unremittingly both to make our own teaching as effective as possible and to strengthen our 
organization. 
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EDUCATIONAL LETTER-EXCHANGE WITH NATIVE SPANISH 
PUPILS FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Tue National Bureau of Educational Correspondence (Spanish Division), of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, has recently received several thousand names and addresses of Latin- 
American pupils who are studying English and who desire to receive English letters from 
American students of Spanish in return for Spanish letters which will be written in reply. 
This educational letter-exchange is one of the finest projects a teacher of Spanish can introduce. 
A real letter from a live boy or girl in Latin America is perhaps the most vitalizing Spanish 
material in the world. Usually a vast amount of clippings from newspapers and journals, 
pictures, and other realia comes with the letters. Twenty years’ experience in the French- 
American Division of the Bureau proves that many life-long friendships develop among these 
pen-pals. Such relations are especially desirable between the United States and our Central 
and South American neighbors. 

Teachers may list their pupils on ordinary paper, giving sex, age, and special interests 
or hobbies, and send the lists to the Bureau. From the Bureau they will receive back their 
lists with the name and address of a suitable Spanish correspondent for each pupil. Each 
American pupil writes an English letter to his correspondent, who replies in Spanish. Later in 
the correspondence, each may write a portion of his letter in the language of his correspondent. 

Enrolment fee of 10 cents is requested (not required) of each correspondent in order 
to cover expenses of the service. This fee is paid only once. Replacements or new correspond- 
ents are furnished free. Any surplus from fees is added to an endowment fund for the Bureau. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL LETTER-EXCHANGE 
UNDER CURRENT CONDITIONS 


THE THOUSANDS of names of French pupils ordinarily received in the fall by the National 
Bureau of Educational Correspondence (Peabody College), have this year been delayed until 
January and February, because of war conditions. The expectation of aerial attacks caused the 
the organization of evacuation plans for school children, which for a time rendered pupils’ 
addresses very uncertain. The receipt of 2000 names on January 20, with promise of more in 
fairly regular consignments, warrants our urging American teachers of French to resume 
this activity. While letters from France may be somewhat more irregular than formerly, they 
will have a high value due to conditions especially for those schools that make permanent 
library collections of the best letters received. 
Only good correspondents should be enrolled. 
A part of the names from each American class should be listed on a special blank which 
will be sent to Paris for distribution to French pupils, who will initiate the correspondence 
from that side, instead of receiving the first letter from America. Teachers should, therefore, 
first write the Bureau and obtain this blank before sending in their lists. 
Important: Place return address on back of envelope and add below it: Lettre scolaire 
écrite en anglais. (This for the censors.) Also write Faire suivre on front of envelope in case your 
correspondent should be evacuated from the town. 
A. I. RoExm, Director 
National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

Nashville, Tennessee 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF A SURVEY OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS MADE BY THE STANDING MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE COMMITTEE OF THE SECONDARY 

EDUCATION BOARD (MILTON, MASS.) AND ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF A COMING CONFERENCE ON MODERN 
LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 


In 1930 a Commission appointed by the College Entrance Examination Board revised the 
requirements for college admission in modern foreign languages. The Commission’s report, 
which was adopted by the Board in 1932, and which has been in effect since that date, appears 
on pages 31 to 34 in the Board’s pamphlet: ‘‘Description of the Requirements.” 

In 1932 a sub-committee on modern foreign languages appointed by the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board also made a report on modern language teaching in the secondary schools. This 
report was published in its final form in 1933 under the title: “Supplement Two to the Second- 
ary Education Board’s Study of the Secondary Curriculum.” Both of these reports followed 
the same general lines in defining the principal objectives of modern language teaching, and 
the methods to be pursued in order to assure their realization. 

Since that time no attempt has been made by either of those two organizations to discover 
to what extent the recommendations of those respective commissions have been found either 
practicable or even possible as programs to be followed by the secondary schools. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of common knowledge that ina very large number of schools a part or parts of 
those proposals have been ignored. 

The Standing Modern Language Committee of the Secondary Education Board, since 
the publication of its report, has continued to function in matters concerning elementary and 
secondary school modern language teaching. Impelled by the above mentioned situation it 
has also recently undertaken the task of making a study of the existing conditions in schools 
regarding the modern languages. To secure reliable information a questionnaire was sent out 
by the Committee to about five hundred Elementary and Secondary schools of various types 
throughout the country. Of these, 348 schools made replies. From the data thus secured and 
tabulated, the Committee has been enabled to determine many of the factors which affect the 
failure or the inability of schools to carry out the proposals made in the two reports. 

The replies to the questionnaire furnished definite information concerning the school 
grade in which a modern language may be begun. By reducing time allotments to a com- 
mon unit termed a “‘year-hour,” the questionnaire revealed that in these 348 schools there 
existed great inequalities in the time allotted teachers for preparing their pupils to meet the 
College Entrance Examination Board requirements or their equivalents, in the second, third, 
and fourth years. 

An attempt was also made to secure an expression of opinion from teachers concerning 
the adequacy of the time allotted to the various requirements enumerated. The Committee 
is forced to admit that the results of this part of the questionnaire may lack validity, as, in 
certain cases, answers were obviously not given by those directly concerned. 

These replies to the questionnaire also gave data on the percentage of schools which offer 
advanced work in the modern languages beyond the College Board fourth year level. 

Finally, the Committee sought from the schools concerned information on many of the 
above points with regard to meeting the requirements of the Secondary Education Board in 
French I, II, and III. 

The accumulated data thus secured is to be published in a report made by the Modern 
Language Committee and disseminated among all the groups concerned with the teaching of 
modern languages, with the admission requirements for schools and colleges, with the setting 
of examinations and with the administration of general educational matters. The report will 
present a complete analytical and statistical interpretation of the assembled data. It will also 
present important questions raised in connection with provisions and procedures that may 
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improve the whole situation, not only as regards the modern languages, but also in respect to 
the general educational program. The Committee feels that the time is now ripe to take 
definite action on the questions thus raised, and therefore urges that united and definite ac- 
tion on the part of all concerned be taken regarding the following proposals affecting vitally all 
phases of modern language work and bearing upon general educational development: 

I. To make a reasonable and exact statement of the aims and values of modern language 
study in Elementary and Secondary schools which will meet with the approval of educators 
and administrators, and be sufficiently sound and practical to win for those languages the 
recognition they deserve, both as humanistic studies and also as a definite means of promoting 
a sympathetic understanding of foreign peoples, their civilization and culture. 

II. To determine measures and procedures whereby the sociological values of the modern 
languages may be emphasized and increased, and to make recommendations which will insure 
closer and more extensive cooperation with the departments of English and Social Studies. 

III. To devise substantial courses for the lower levels of the elementary schools, thus 
eliminating the “play courses,” which produce no appreciable results. 

IV. To establish unified and continuous courses, beginning at different levels in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary schools, providing for varying types of linguistic ability. In 1932 the 
Committee was asked by the General Curriculum Commission of the Secondary Education 
Board to set up a program of Modern Language courses for Secondary schools which would 
allow for a maximum expansion of modern languages with a minimum of interference with 
the other subjects of the curriculum. This program was published in the Committee’s report of 
1933 (See insert, pp. 10 and 11 of the final report of the Secondary Education Board’s Com- 
mittee on Modern Foreign Languages), but the questionnaire replies have made it evident 
that this syllabus has not been widely adopted. 

V. To overcome in various types of Elementary and Secondary schools the existing in- 
equalities in the time spent on modern languages, which now result in great waste in the edu- 
cational process, and in the normal progress of students, especially in the case of transference 
from one school to another. 

VI. To determine in the light of experience and modern experiment what types of pupils 
should be debarred from taking the traditional modern language courses, thus easing the 
burden of administrators and teachers, and permitting greater concentration on quality 
production. 

VII. a) To reduce the amount of language study required for students of mediocre 
linguistic ability by establishing for them the requirement of one foreign language only, 
Latin and Greek being accepted on an equal basis with any modern language. 

b) To provide for such students differentiated courses in which the emphasis will be 
placed primarily on establishing an ability to read, and on the acquirement of a substantial 
amount of information about the life, civilization and culture of the peoples whose languages 
are studied. 

VIII. To persuade College Admission Committees and College Departments of Modern 
Languages to grant units of credit to students pursuing courses mentioned in Article VII, and 
to engage the College Entrance Examination Board, with the authority of the Colleges, to 
provide a differentiated type of examination in the modern languages, requiring only the at- 
tainment of the one reading skill plus the cultural information heretofore mentioned. Students 
who are linguistically normal or gifted, and who are likely to pursue higher courses in language 
and literature in college would still prepare for the traditional foreign language examinations 
involving the greater variety of skills laid down in the College Board’s Statements of Require- 
ments in Modern Languages. A mere glance at these requirements will show what an im- 
possible task now devolves upon teachers to prepare non-linguistic students to meet all the 
requirements outlined within the limited time allotments at their disposal. The general result 
has been that schools have neglected many of the desirable features of modern language study 
which are not or cannot be tested on a written examination, and have regimented good, bad 
and indifferent linguists solely on the elements contained from year to year in examinations. 
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Linguistically gifted students, when thrown together with others less gifted, have thereby had 
to sacrifice all the advantages which should come to them from modern language study, and 
have been largely deprived of the enjoyment to be found in it. 

IX. To secure the restoration of Italian to the position it once held and still deserves, and 
its recognition by Colleges and by the College Entrance Examination Board as a subject 
worthy of admission credits. 

X. To determine the position that Spanish should occupy in all American Schools and to 
secure for it, in keeping with our “good neighbor” international policy, wider recognition and 
favor in school programs and by Colleges. 

XI. To seek a complete revision of the units of credit now granted on examinations 
passed—still largely based on the number of years a language has been studied rather than 
on the establishment of skills—and to endeavor to persuade Colleges to give additional units 
of credit to pupils from accredited schools who are certified as having acquired an exceptionally 
good command of written and oral expression. In similar fashion, an arrangement with the 
Colleges is to be sought whereby they will give credits for a college degree to students who 
have creditably passed in the Secondary school higher courses in language and literature 
which are equivalent to advanced freshman or to sophomore courses in College, and which go 
beyond the fourth year level of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

In order to insure specific action on this eleven-point program, it is planned by the 
Secondary Education Board to call in the near future a conference of representatives from all 
the groups previously mentioned. It is hoped that all schools, colleges and organizations con- 
cerned will send delegates to this meeting, and that these delegates will have the authority to 
speak for the bodies they represent. To obtain definite action, it is important that the agenda 
of the meeting, as prepared by the Standing Modern Foreign Language Committee, be put in 
the hands of the authorities concerned far enough in advance to enable them to study the 
questions thoroughly and be prepared to make whatever contributions to the program they 
see fit. Furthermore, it is desired by the Committee that it be informed at the earliest possible 


moment who the various delegates are to be and which ones will be willing to serve on sub- 
committees. Thus, tentative slates for these committees may be prepared before the conference 
takes place. Much consultation and last-minute shifting can in this way be avoided, and more 
time devoted to the settling of more important issues. 


The Standing Modern Foreign Language Committee of the Secondary 
Education Board (Milton, Mass.) 


Chairman: Channing Craig 
The Fessenden School 
West Newton, Mass. 


Henry M. Fiske James H. Grew 
St. Paul’s School Phillips Academy 
Concord, N. H. Andover, Mass. 


George S. Barnum Mille. Annick Soubigou 
Lawrenceville School St. Timothy’s School 
Lawrenceville, N. J. Catonsville, Maryland 


Special aid to the Committee: Joseph Staples 
Belmont Hill School 
Belmont, Mass. 


February 28, 1940 


FOR THE COMMITTEE 
Henry M. Fiske 


Reviews 


A Correction. In the review of Sepmeier’s Hans und Liese (Farrar and Rinehart) by 
John A. Hess (March issue, p. 477) the fourth sentence in the third paragraph should have 
read: “The text is syntactically simple enough for reading in the second semester of college 
German, but its rather extensive vocabulary makes it better adapted for rapid reading and 
conversation at the beginning of the third semester.” 


HANDSCHIN, CHARLES H., Modern-Language Teaching. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company, 1940. Cloth. Price $2.40. 


This book represents a revamping of the author’s earlier work, Methods of Teaching 
Modern Languages (1923), but with a detailed discussion of all the literature appearing on this 
subject in the last twenty years, and with a somewhat changed point of view. Particular 
attention has been paid to the new types of objective language tests, standard minimum 
vocabularies, idiom frequency lists, as well as studies of syntax and tense frequencies in the 
respective languages. Purin’s recommendations for improved teacher training also receive 
due consideration. 

Older teachers, who had come to regard Handschin as one of our most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the Direct Method (or at least of the Reformed Method), upon whom had fallen the 
mantle of Max Walter, will be surprised to what extent he has espoused the recommendations 
of the Coleman Report. We read, for instance: “In the light of recent study we are wondering 
today why we should ever have embraced the direct method in any but the most favorable 
set-ups in high schools, except that we saw the inadequacies of the grammar-translation 
method, if only reading ability was the objective (p. 61).” Again, ‘The new reading method, 
as forecast by the findings of the Study and finally formulated by Coleman, deserved a much 
better reception that it received (p. 70).’”” However, the reviewer has always wondered by 
what magic or intuitive process the Coleman reading objective is to be attained, if direct 
method exercises and translation are eliminated. Handschin himself seems also to have some 
misgivings and at times eagerly advocates practice in the foreign language itself: ‘It seems 
certain, however, that even though aural-oral work does not directly encourage silent-reading 
ability, it will enrich the reading lesson and the skills derived from it and so should be used 
in so far as it does not interfere with attainment of the major objective (p. 193).”’ Nevertheless, 
the weakest students in unsegregated classes are to be excused from everything but translation, 
which they may write on the blackboard while the rest are doing oral work at their seats 
(p. 272). 

In the chapter, “Student Activities,” complete directions are given for running foreign 
language clubs, including a draft of a model constitution, and parliamentary expressions in 
French, German, and Spanish. Anniversary dates suitable for celebrations, as well as several 
conversational games are also included. In the accompanying bibliography are listed all the 
guides and helps that any teacher could desire. 

As is almost inevitable in a work of this magnitude, there are some typographical mistakes, 
especially in proper names. No doubt Professors Gullette and Hendrix will be grieved to find 
their names mutilated by the omission of a consonant (Gulette, pp. 91, 135, 452; Henrix, 
p. 40). Professor Osthaus will be amused to read that he (not Ostwald) “founded physical 
and electrical chemistry (p. 223),” and Professor O. C. Burkhard, editor of Vier kleine Lust- 
spiele, will rub his eyes when he sees his name expanded to Heinrich Friedrich Karl Ludwig 
Burkhardt (p. 322). ““Greul” is written for ‘““Breul” in connection with Cassell’s New German 
and English Dictionary (p. 437). By some quirk also, volume ten of the Modern Language 
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Study, German Idiom List, is assigned to Edward F. Franklyn instead of to Edward F. Hauch 
(p. 413). 

These trifling imperfections do not detract from the solid worth of the book. The Supple- 
mentary Readings by Chapters, the Classified Bibliography for Teachers, and the many 
footnotes are a rich storehouse of available reference material. No modern language teacher or 
educationist can afford to be without this manual. It is filled with information, devices, and 
suggestions, and has been compiled by a man of more than forty years’ successful teaching 
experience. Professor Handschin was one of the founders of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers; later he was on the Committee of Direction and Control of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study. Students in our Teachers’ Courses in foreign languages 
should be familiar with the book, though it is doubtful whether they should have it for a regu- 
lar text. In the midst of such an embarras de richesses they might be unable to see the woods 
for the trees. 

Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio 


GooDLoE, JANE F., In Dichters Lande. Selected readings from the works 
of August Winnig, Ernst Wiechert, Hermann Hesse, Boérries, Freiherr 
von Miinchhausen. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. Cloth. 
Price $1.40. 


In well chosen stories and essays, including 14 poems by the expert on the German ballad, 
Bérries von Miinchhausen, the editor wants us “to learn to understand and to respect people 
living under other conditions and in other traditions, to see, across all that separates, the 
common humanity that binds together.” Four living writers tell of their youth and home 
environment, their growth, and their contact with people and life. Today, all are self-sustain- 
ing, experienced, and mature personalities who can help young people in their struggle with 
instability of character and insecurity. They emphasize the importance of finding oneself, of 
growing up in accordance with one’s nature and talent. For that alone gives strength and will 
prevent defeat. 

August Winnig (1878) reveals that ‘“‘one is never through with one’s experience. Some- 
thing of each experience clings to one throughout life.”” Consequently, Winnig understands 
the deep-seated prejudice of human beings for their home environment in which they grew 
up. He knows also how errors in judgment can darken forever the outlook of a person en- 
dowed with a strong sense of responsibility. Winnig has much respect for the grandeur of 
nature. He understands the longings of the underprivileged. He believes in the spiritual power 
of a mystery. In associating with our fellow-men he suggests open-mindedness, hospitality, 
kindness, and willingness to cooperate. For we are all part of an Arbeitsgemeinschaft (a “‘wor- 
ker’s circle”). 

Ernst Wiechert (1887) presents experiences of his boyhood in a rural environment of 
Eastern Germany. His reflections upon changes in customs and folkways are illuminating. 
Characters such as “Aunt Veronika” and “Freundchen” show clearly the good influence of a 
balanced personality upon growing and unstable youth. The theater, which served art pri- 
marily, is remembered as a decisive force in molding the author’s personality. At last, Wiechert 
points out that, while things change, the invisible, impressions gained in boyhood days, 
remains potent throughout one’s life. 

Hermann Hesse (1877), in his sketch, Tragisch, contrasts effectively two epochs, two 
philosophies of living, with resulting clashes of personalities. Johannes, with his poetic nature 
and lack of that spark that makes the poet, spends a lifetime as a linotype operator. In this 
work, he has sought in vain a meaning for his existence. His love of the language which, in 
newspaper work, has become a mere tool for expressing, half-truths and superficial thinking, 
drives him to despair and, finally, into death. 
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Borries, Freiherr von Miinchhausen (1874) is more than entertaining in stories and poems. 
He too speaks of his home in simple, heartfelt words. His reflections on relations with teachers 
and friends, on art and artists, on life away from home, on the change of objectives for living, 
on the growth of the ‘“‘“Kunstgewerbe” are thought provoking. Miinchhausen’s poems reveal 
humor, pathos, and beauty. 

This text is for use in intermediate German classes. It contains an introduction, notes, 
and a vocabulary sufficient to facilitate rapid reading. 


Kurt A. SEPMEIER 
University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Ktett, Apa M., Der Streit um “‘Faust II” seit 1900. Jena: Frommannsche 
Buchhandlung (Walter Biedermann), 1939. Price (broschiert), RM 
6.80. 


This monograph of 216 pages seeks to give an objective account of the critical literature 
dealing with the Second Part of ‘‘Faust” published between 1900 and 1938. Only studies 
treating the artistic form of the drama and “‘Deutungen nach seinem ethisch-philosophischen 
Ideengehalt” are considered, to the exclusion of all questions of origins, sources, parallels, 
paralipomena, biographical connections, and stage history. 

The main divisions are: A. “Geschichte der Faustkritik”’ by decades. B. “Der Streit um 
‘Faust II’. . . nach sachlichen Gesichtspunkten geordnet,” with two subdivisions, I. “‘Teil- 
fragen” (fifteen altogether, from “Die Alpenweltszene” to “Der himmlische Ausgang”), and 
II. “Fragen, das Ganze betreffend” (“Fausts Charakter, Mephistopheles, Die Idee der 
Dichtung, Einheit, Einschitzung”). A ‘“‘Schluszbetrachtung” of four pages is followed by 
a comprehensive Bibliography of 512 titles, arranged in alphabetical order and with com- 
ments by the author, or, rather more frequently, with quotations from published reviews, 
together with references to the pages of the text where the work in question is mentioned. The 
plan is a very practical one. While it involves much duplication between text and bibliography 
(Witkowski, 6, 150, 213; Spranger, 22, 205; etc.), it also, what is more important, permits 
instant orientation. 

As stated in the ‘““Vorbemerkung,” Professor Klett aims at an objective account of the 
Faust II literature, as delimited above, of our period. She does not, however, hesitate to inter- 
ject her own opinion here and there and, in a way, that is all to the good. Where such opinions 
are rooted in firm convictions she is also capable of giving expression to a feeling of exaspera- 
tion at views running counter to her own, and, here and there, of becoming unjust to a writer 
whom she has, mentally, marked as a black sheep. To illustrate: Her pet aversion is Konrat 
Ziegler, the “‘Skeptiker’’ and ‘“‘Noérgler,” and so she promptly (by means of a dash) registers 
as preposterous his view that the Helena action becomes operatic toward the end (“Und am 
Ende werde die Tragédie zur—Oper’’), a view that is after all shared by numerous critics 
and is hardly controvertible. In fact, Professor Klett herself passes it without comment in the 
cases of Petsch, Burdach, Croce, Bianquis. The same tendency is shown in the numerous signs 
of exclamation and interrogation, expressing dissent, that dot the text. 

The restriction to the artistic and ethical-philosophic domains, while entirely defensible 
and probably necessary, has drawbacks and is perhaps applied too strictly. After all, the 
writers of the treatises under consideration imposed no such limitations upon themselves and 
so it may happen that a presentation misses fire on account of the suppression of an essential 
element. Korff and Gogarten, page 118, surely have the Werther passage (“‘ist’s im Grund 
nicht einerlei: ob ich Erbsen zihle oder Linsen’’) and the Eckermann conversation (“es ist 
mir im Grunde ziemlich gleichgiiltig gewesen, ob ich Tépfe machte oder Schiisseln”—in mind 
(Korff, “‘sachliche Bedeutung einer Leistung”; Gogarten, ““Symbolismus des Handelns”), 
and without reference to these utterances of Goethe the two quotations remain meaningless. 
Here and elsewhere a less rigorous application of self-imposed limitations would have per- 
mitted mention of material bearing on the subject under discussion. 
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For the sake of brevity the author frequently outlines the critical opinions of others in 
her own words. Some of these condensations are admirably done. The same praise cannot be 
bestowed upon quotations proper. Towards quotation marks Professor Klett has as little 
“Pjetait” as Konrat Ziegler toward Faust II. That is the greater pity because for many an 
American reader the only access to some of the passages quoted will be the present monograph. 
Numerous illustrations could be cited, but two must suffice. On page 113 the words of Fairley 
are wrested from their connection, and the original reads: “In the death-scene of Faust there 
is nothing so unreal as the death, Faust’s energy seeming to grow gigantically in his last 
moments; nothing so certain as the certainty that life immediate is life eternal.” Or, take part 
of the quotation from Witkowski’s article in Euphorion I: “Die Errungenschaft des ver- 
flossenen Jahrzehnts ist die Uberzeugung, dasz alle Faustarbeit, mag sie auch mit ihrem 
Haupte in den Wolkenhimmel der Spekulation hineinragen, mit festen Fiiszen auf dem Boden 
der philologischen Kritik stehen musz. Hinzu tritt die Forderung. . . .” and compare it with 
the quotation on page 3 of our monograph, according to which “alle Faustarbeit, mag sie auch 
mit dem Haupte in den Wolkenhimmel der Spekulation hineinragen, auf dem festen Fusze 
der philologischen Kritik stehen musz. Hierzu tritt. . .” It is not that in either of these 
passages the factual data are altered—it is a question of proper respect for the words of others 
when one encloses them in quotation marks. In part at least such variations from an original 
seem due to notes hurriedly made (so, for example, when, in a manner that seems “‘stilwidrig,” 
“Mephisto” is substituted for “Mephistopheles” in the sustained style of Erich Schmidt or 
Fairley), or to a confusion between outline and quotation that manifests itself also in other 


ways. 

Of the 512 titles appearing in the bibliography more than 250 are commented on in the 
text, most of them in a number of connections. It was perhaps unavoidable that in a few cases 
the examination was rather cursory. To call attention to one of these very few cases: Tren- 
delenburg’s “Zu Goethes Faust” is by no means merely a “Programm zu des Verfassers 
Faustausgabe”—that is covered by Section 1, ‘“‘Die neue Ausgabe,” pp. 7-13—but, as shown 


by the subtitle, consists of ‘“Vorarbeiten fiir eine erklarende Ausgabe.” The text does not any- 
where refer to the book but it should at least have been mentioned on p. 52, under Bacchanal, 
a topic that receives far more extensive treatment in “‘Zu Goethes Faust” than it does in the 
Faust edition. It is doubtless to this earlier work that the remark of Expeditus Schmidt 
(Klett, p. 52) is meant to apply. Compare also Trendelenburg’s own warning in Vol. 2 of the 
edition, pp. V and VI of “‘Zum Geleit.” 

The Bibliography itself is, on the whole, very accurate. It suffers somewhat from an im- 
perfect alphabetization (Gogarten, Kappstein, Van der Smissen, Witkop, Wittkowski) and 
in the case of the more widely represented names from the lack of a systematic arrangement, 
chronological or topical, of the individual entries. 

In conclusion some observations on matters of detail. Page 6. Not his “Uberlegenheit” 
but his “Uberlegtheit” is what Petsch esteems in Alt.—P. 9, line 1. Read (S. 32).—P. 11. 
Robertson’s ‘‘Faustkapitel’’ may be inadequate but it covers, not 11, but 19 or 20 pages.—Pp. 
26 and 80. Expeditus Schmidt is not a “Jesuitenpater” but a Franciscan. — The reference to 
Baumgartner-Stockmann on p. 26 is at variance with the bibliographical data on p. 157. — P. 
33. Fairley nowhere offers the explanation here given of Mephistopheles’ “Pathos” in ll. 
6212ff. Apparently, the author has in mind Fairley p. 96, with its reference to Phorkyas’ lines, 
9945f.—P. 35. The article “Das Damonische”’ in the Goethehandbuch is not by Pniower.—P. 
43. In an alleged quotation, which is a loose combination of K. Ziegler pp. 32 and 72f., ““Aus- 
druck” is twice printed for “Ausbruch.”—P. 47, 1. 5, bottom. Read “die” for “dir”.—P. 62. 
Theobald Ziegler, far from accepting Tiirck’s conception of “die Sorge,” clearly states, in 
both text and notes of Bielschowsky, that he regards Tiirck’s view as untenable.—P. 67. The 
statistic showing a “zahlenmiszige Uberlegenheit” on the side of those who believe that Faust 
has won the wager seems rather nalve—as if in such a matter a majority vote could ever 
influence a decision. Furthermore, the list of critics lacks authority as regards both inclusion 
and exclusion. Two of the names do not occur at all elsewhere in the text. Another statistic, 
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that on the “Einheitlichkeit” of Faust, p. 125, is invalidated through a consideration which 
the author herself mentions: “wobei . . . zu bedenken ist, dasz Einheitlichkeit . . . bei ver- 
schiedenen Interpreten verschiedene Bedeutung hat.” Thus, the only meaning of Fairley’s 
name in the first column (“ ‘Faust’ einheitlich’’) is that the drama is to be read “ in terms of 
Goethe.” In this connection the statement of Rickert’s view (p. 127) shows the unfortunate 
misprint of a ‘“‘vielmehr’’ for a “‘vielleicht,” two very different matters.—P. 79. That Wit- 
kowski takes “‘Erdenrest” of 1. 11954 as referring to the angels themselves does not hold good 
for the ninth edition (1936). See II, 408f.—P. 90, 1. 16. Read “es” for “er.”—P. 108, 1. 14. 
The reference should be to Jub.-Ausgabe 38.—P. 157. Under Alt read “um 1800.”—P. 163. 
Under “Bressem,” instead of “Sindheimer” read ‘“‘Sudheimer” (Jahresberichte editor).— 
P. 176. Under Hefele nothing is said about his Catholic connection, emphasized in the text on 
p. 14, a reference that is omitted here. In general, there are many references to titles in the text 
that fail of notice in the Bibliography.—P. 210. Gerber’s attack, MLN. 16, 97 and 143, is 
not upon Valentin’s ‘‘Die klassische Walpurgisnacht” (1901) but upon an earlier publication, 
“‘Goethes Faustdichtung in ihrer kiinstlerischen Einheit dargestellt” (1894). At the very be- 
ginning of his first article in MLN. 16 Gerber regrets that he had not been able to obtain a 
copy of the posthumous publication of his opponent. 

The treatise is written in a fluent German but here and there one meets a startling 
Anglicism, as in the use of “kiirzlich” as adjective (“in einem kiirzlichen Aufsatz,” p. 141; 
“in einem kiirzlichen Faustseminar,” p. 149), and of ‘‘Referenzen,” p. 192. ‘“Gefundenes 
Fressen,”’ p. 100, seems out of place, its sphere being misjudged. On page 169 a “sondern” 
has slipped in for an “aber” (under the entry Alice Fels). 

The monograph will prove a valuable book of reference, doubly valuable for those who 
do not so readily have access to the recent, highly specialized Faust literature. The assembling, 
analyzing, and organizing of such a vast body of material was an arduous and formidable 
task and the inspiration of a genuine love for the master poet and the master work was needed 
to carry it to successful completion. The “‘Streit um ‘Faust II’” has shortcomings not a few 
but they do not seriously impair its value. We are grateful to Professor Klett for the Vade- 
mecum she has given us. 

B. J. Vos 
University of California at Los Angeles 


FuNKE, Ericu, Lustiges Deutsch. Ein Sprech- und Lesebuch mit leichten 
on New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1939. Paper. Price, 
0.75. 


This text of humorous stories should be a welcome addition to the German reading texts 
now available for early use. In fact, ‘““Lustiges Deutsch” can be started in good classes at 
the beginning of the second semester. 

There are forty-two stories ranging from four lines in length to forty-two lines. Each 
story is followed by a set of German questions for comprehension, which are so worded as to 
allow answers in German as the teacher wishes it. This fact is in keeping with the author’s 
purpose. 

Two outstanding features are: (1) an introduction giving a good explanation on phonetics 
and equivalent English sounds and (2) a supplement possible to get with seven of the stories 
and the treatise on the equivalent English sounds on phonograph records. There are two rec- 
ords of two sides each, the cost two dollars and fifty cents for the set. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, most students, and especially young ones, learn to pronounce better and earlier by imitat- 
ing the teacher and good students than by using a system of phonetics. The reviewer has had 
success with pronunciation by using English words that have equivalent sounds in German, 
for example, German “er” is equivalent to the English “air.” In this way the use of diacritical 
symbols is avoided. 

There are about 1150 words in the vocabulary, and of these the greater number are 
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among the A.A.T.G. 1018-word list for two years of high school either directly or as deriva- 
tives. The sentence structure is simple and the contents well chosen. In fact, the book as a 
whole definitely merits consideration. 
A. A. ORTMANN 
Lafayette Jr. High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Books Received 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Davis, Rose Mary, The Good Lord Lyttelton. A Study in Eighteenth Century Politics and 
Culture. Columbia Dissertation. Bethelehem, Pa.: Times Publishing Company, 1939. 

Ellis, Willis A., Word Ancestry. Revised and enlarged. New York: American Classical League, 
New York University, Washington Square, 1939. 63-page pamphlet. Price, 15 cents each, 
ten or more 12 cents each. 

Lindquist, Lilly, General Language. English and Its Foreign Relations. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1940. 

Lindquist, Lilly, Tests to Accompany General Language. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1940. 


FRENCH 


Alberse, James D., Chemical French Reader. Selected and edited with Notes and Vocabulary 
Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Price, 48 cents. 

Balzac, Honoré de, Ferragus. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Walter 
Scott Hastings and Jared Wenger. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Price, 
$1.00. 

Bingham, Alfred Jepson, Marie-Joseph Chénier. Early Political Life and Ideas (1789-1794). 
Columbia dissertation. New York. Privately printed. 1939. 

De Sauzé, E. B., and Dureau, Agnes M., Commengons a Lire. First Year French Reader. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1940. Price, 96 cents. 

Gobel, Heléne, A New French Reader. Ceci et Cela. Ten Short Stories. Three One-Act Plays. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1940. Price, 96 cents. 

Guyer, Foster Erwin, A Short French Grammar for College Students. New York, London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940. Price, $1.20. 

Halévy, Ludovic, L’Abbé Constantin. Adapted and edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabu- 
lary by Belle E. Bickford and Algernon Coleman. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1940. Price, $1.00. 

Huebener, Theodore, La Douce France. An Introduction to France and Its People. In English. 
With Maps and Drawings by the Author. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1940. 
Price, $1.44. 

Sandeau, Jules, La Maison de Penarvan. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by Henry E. Haxo. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 

Schutz, Alexander H., Nos Amis. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. Price, $1.50. 

Seiver, George Otto, Antoine de Montchrestien, Aman. A Critical Edition. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Humphrey Milford: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Price, $2.00. 
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GERMAN 


Appelt, E. P., and Hanhardt, A. M., Deutsches Leben. Ein volkskundliches Lesebuch. New 
York, London: Harper and Brothers, 1940. Price $1.20. 

Chiles, James A., Intermediate German Readings. Edited with biographical Sketches, Foot- 
notes, and Vocabulary. Drawings by Harold Sichel. Boston, etc.: Ginn and Company, 
1940. Price, $1.40. 

Klemm, Frederick Alvin, The Death Problem in the Life and Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. 
University of Pennsylvania dissertation. Philadelphia, 1939. 

Tieck, Ludwig, Der blonde Eckbert und Die schine Magelone. Edited by F. G. G. Schmidt and 
Astrid Mérk Williams. New York, London: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. 
Price, $1.10. 

ITALIAN 


Cioffari, Vincenzo, and Van Horne, John, Raccontini. A Graded Italian Reader. Introducing 
290 New Words and 45 New Idiomatic Expressions. Book Two. Boston, etc.: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1940. Price, 28 cents. 

Clough, Rosa Trillo, Cenni Geographici sull’Italia. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. Price, $1.25. 

Deledda, Grazia, Marianna Sirca. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Maro 
Beath Jones and Armando T. Bissiri. Boston, etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. 
Price, $1.36. 

Silber, Gordon Rutledge, The Influence of Dante and Petrarch on Certain of Boccaccio’s Lyrics. 
Published for the Author. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Company, 1940. 


SPANISH 


Arjona, Doris King, and Arjona, Jaime Homero, Bibliography of Textbooks of Spanish Pub- 
lished in the United States (1795-1939). Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, Inc. 
Price, $3.00. 219 pages. 

Arjona, Doris K., Friedman, Rose L., and Carvajal, Esther P., Spain and America. A Second- 
Year Spanish Book. Chicago, etc.: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1940. 

Le6én, Ricardo, Casta de Hidalgos. Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by 
J. Horace Nunemaker and Edward C. Kundert. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1940. Price, $1.30. 

Leslie, John Kenneth, Ventura de la Vega and the Spanish Theatre, 1820-1865. Princeton 
dissertation. Princeton, 1940. Price, $2.00. 

Levy, Bernard, Present-Day Spanish. New York: Cordon Company, 1940. 

Levy, Bernard, Quince Cuentos Populares. New York: Cordon Company, 1939. 

Wofsy, Samuel A., Easy Spanish Readings and Conversation. With drawings by J. A. De 
Solalinde. New York, London: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. Price, $1.25. 
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HOLT 1940 
Spring Publications peor French Classes 


|. FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS 


JULIAN HARRIS UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


First Year—First Semester 


A reader for use from the first weeks of the beginning course. It is thoroughly practical, 
highly teachable, fresh in subject matter and treatment. 


FRENCH IN REVIEW 


GIFFORD DAVIS & NEAL DOW DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Second Year 


A concise 12 chapter review of grammar with emphasis on the reading objective. Stresses 
syntactical difficulties encountered in reading. All examples, and exercises for exact 
translation are taken from standard French authors. $1.20 


La DEUXIEME ETAPE EN LANGUE 
FRANCAISE 


M. S. PARGMENT UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Second Year 


A comprehensive, 60 assignment review of grammar with over 100 pages of excellent 


supplementary reading material. The first thirty-four lessons review the fundamentals 
introduced in any beginning book. The last 24 lessons provide a treatment of more 
difficult points of grammar. $1.68 


ANTHOLOGIE DE CONTES FRANCAIS 


GEORGE MOODY WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Second Year 


A first-rate collection of 22 short stories by || writers from the twentieth century and 
8 from the nineteenth. New Stories and good ones. 


HISTOIRE DE LA CIVILISATION 
FRANCAISE 


ANDRE LEVEQUE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Third Year 


A brilliantly written, intensely interesting and thought-provoking introduction to French 
civilization. Profusely Illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Business Intrigues 


. Modern French Students! 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE AND 

READINGS 
By Fish and Snow 


French as it is spoken and written in the 
business world. This new supplementary 
text gives a practical knowledge and grasp 
of that part of the language that is char- 
acteristic of business transactions and 
business topics. Special emphasis is placed 
on effective business letter writing in 
French. Get a set for your class. 


List Price, $1.20 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


A stimulating and essential journal devoted 
to the interests of Teachers of French 


Published six times a year 


Annual dues of the American Association 
of Teachers of French, including subscription 
to the French Review, are $2.50. Single 
copies 50 cents. 


The Review has made a notable place for 
itself and contains articles of both literary 
and pedagogical significance. The best 
American teachers contribute regularly and 
we are anxious to have additional pedagogi- 
cal reports from progressive teachers. 


For membership information, address the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor James B. 
Tharp, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


For advertising rates, address the Business 
Manager, Professor Harry Kurz, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy TEMPLE House and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics both 
in the United States and abroad. The magazine offers to its readers criticism 
and analysis of most of the important books issued in languages other than 
English—a literary harvest obtainable through no other medium. 


THE CURRENT OF IDEAS as reflected in leading articles by contributors 
of established reputation throughout the world. This makes vital reading for 
every one interested in the intellectual advancement of our age. 


FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a wide variety of important and 
interesting information: literary events of the year, news about foreign authors, 
literary prize awards, etc. 


Subscription rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two years. Single copies 50 
cents each. Address the Circulation Manager, BOOKS ABROAD. 


University of Oklahoma Press—Norman, Oklahoma 
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Spanish Readers of Unusual Merit 


M@ By SAMUEL A. WOFSY 


EASY SPANISH READINGS 
AND CONVERSATION 


T HIs reader is well within the abilities of first-year college Spanish students, 
yet not elementary in subject-matter. It includes anecdotes, poems, fairy- 
tales, geographical and historical items, and selections from noted Spanish 
writers, graded to allow normal progress and adhering to an authoritative 
basic vocabulary list. Exercises, grammatical notes, maps, vocabulary, and 
simple questions for conversation complete the text. 181 pp. Illustrated. 


Wi Edited by AGNES MARIE BRADY 
LAUREL HERBERT TURK 


CLASSICAL SPANISH READINGS 


, om for an early introduction in first-year college Spanish study, this 
collection from realistic fiction of the 14th to the 17th century illustrates 
the cuento, the squire, the picaro, and the paso or entremés. The first selections 
have been made very simple. Footnotes are abundant, the vocabulary unusually 
complete, and an introduction supplies interesting background information. 
202 pp. Illustrated. 


ROMANTIC SPANISH READINGS 


~ PANISH literature of the 16th and 17th centuries is the source of these selec- 
tions designed for the second semester of a first-year college course. It 
provides more mature reading texts than are customarily included in first read- 
ers and introduces to the student some of the masterpieces of Spain’s Golden 
Age of literature. An introduction, footnotes, and vocabulary supplement the 
readings. 274 pp. Illustrated, 


Century Modern Language Series 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 
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Recent Modern 


Harvitt's REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS FROM THE 
FRENCH THEATRE OF TODAY 


A distinguished selection, one play each from Vildrac, Sarment, Bernstein, 
Lenormand, and Claudel. For advanced classes. Illustrated. 496 pages. $2.50 


Parker's FRENCH PRACTICE BOOK 


A large amount of practice on the 100 most important rules that intermediate 
students should know. Varied exercises, limited vocabulary, conversational 
style. 297 pages. $1.32 


Renard's LA VIPERE DE LUVERCY 


Abridged and edited for intermediate reading by MARTHA Z. KRAUSS. A 
modern detective-mystery with a subtly constructed plot that ranks among the 
author’s best stories on uncanny subjects. 270 pages. $1.00 


Deledda's MARIANNA SIRCA 


Edited by MARO B. JONES and ARMANDO BISSIRI. Intermediate students 
of Italian will enjoy reading this sincere and romantic story of Sardinia by a 
distinguished author, herself a native of that little known island. Illustrated. 
208 pages. $1.36 


Pérez Galdés' DONA PERFECTA 


Adapted for early reading by WILLLIAM F. BYESS and WALTER E. 
STIEFEL. This important Spanish novel, with appeal to the mature interests 
of students, is presented in a vocabulary limited to the 1500 commonest Span- 
ish words. Illustrated. 208 pages. $1.20 


Romera-Navarro's LUCES DE ESPANA 


Fulfills the wish of many teachers of intermediate students for informative and 
interesting material on the lives of Spain’s illustrious sons and daughters. 
Illustrated. 314 pages. $1.32 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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CROFTS’ SPANISH GRAMMARS 


FOR SUMMER AND FALL CLASSES 


BASIC SPANISH: Barlow 


Popular . . . twenty-five lessons, five repasos . . . may be com- 
leted in college classes in one semester or in high-school classes 
in one year . . . over 5300 copies sold in its first year. 


COLLEGE SPANISH: Berkowitz 


Appealing . . . spirited . . . a strictly college level grammar . . . 
twenty-five lessons, exercises, readings . . . may be covered in a 
maximum of two semesters of fifty recitations . . . flexible. . . 
meets varying teaching objectives. 


MINIMUM SPANISH GRAMMAR: 
Willett and Scanlon 


Brief beginning text of fifteen lessons . . . offers essentials of 
grammar and vocabulary . . . lessons — of grammar, 
vocabulary, Spanish text, questions, exercises, derivatives, cognates, 
alternative readings in natural Spanish. 


SHORTER SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR: 


Tarr and Centeno 


Flexible . . . necessary material for an elementary review course . . . 
twenty lessons, each of which may be completed in one session . . . 
Spanish themes, questions, exercises of English sentences, English 
themes, appendix. 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING SPANISH READERS 


LOS DE ABAJO: By Azuela. Edited by Englekirk and Kiddle 
CASTA DE HIDALGOS: By Leén. Edited by Nunemaker and Kundert 
EL ABENCERRAJE. Edited by Adams and Starck 


SANTA ROGELIA: By Valdés. Edited by Shug and Kircheville 
Ready in the Fall, 1940 


PEQUENA ANTOLOGIA. Edited by Manuel Salas 


Union F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
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THE FOTOS-BRAY-SHREVE (Purdue Uni- 
versity) SERIES IN CHEMICAL AND 
TECHNICAL GERMAN... 


An integrated course for chemists and 
other science students 


This series emphasizes the specialized methods, usages and vocabulary which 
are of paramount importance in reading chemical and scientific German. Each 
volume is intended to cover one semester's work. The selections in each case 
are chosen from the outstanding reference books which the chemist and chemical 
engineer will have to consult. The German in the selections is exactly as found 
in the original literature. A progressive order of difficulty has been followed in 
arranging the material. 


German Grammar for Chemists and Other Science Students. By John T. 
Fotos, Professor of Modern Languages, and John L. Bray, Head of the School 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering; both at Purdue University.—This 
book presupposes no previous work in German. In thirty teachable lessons it 
covers all the important grammatical constructions and introduces the 1,000 
most frequently occurring chemical and scientific German words in interesting 
ey German reading selections. Published September 1938. 323 pages. 

2.25. 


Introductory Readings in Chemical and Technical German. Edited by 
John T. Fotos and John L. Bray.—This book is suitable for use by those 
students who have had elementary instruction in German grammar. Four 
sources provide the readings: Dr. A. Stavenhagen’s ‘“‘Kurzes Lehrbuch der 
Anorganischen Chemie,” Ullmann’s ‘“‘Enzyklopadie der technischen Chemie,” 
current research articles from two prominent publications, and Euken und 
Jakob’s “Der Chemie-Ingenieur.” In press, to be ready in the fall of 1940. 


Intermediate Readings in Chemical and Technical German. Edited by John T. 
Fotos and R. Norris Shreve, Professor of Chemical Engineering, Purdue 
University—The selections in this volume may be used in any class that has 
had elementary instruction in German grammar. The readings are taken from 
Ullmann’s “Enzyklopadie der technischen Chemie’ and are based, for the 
most part, on inorganic chemistry and the chemical elements. Published 
January 1938. 219 pages. $1.90. 


Advanced Readings in Chemical and Technical German. Edited by John T. 
Fotos and R. Norris Shreve.—lIn this, the “Advanced Readings,”’ the selec- 
tions have been made from practical and widely used German reference books 
which are known to be consulted often by research workers, engineers and 
advanced workers in chemistry and chemical engineering. Published March 
1940. 304 pages. $2.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440-4th Avenue, New York 
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READING GERMAN 


By Otto P. Schinnerer 


The twenty reading selections in this new text have been carefully 
written for the second or third term of college German or the 
corresponding high school level. Nine are interesting studies of 
great Germans, acquainting the student with German history and 
culture as embodied in such men as Diirer, Bismarck, Beethoven, 
and Goethe. The other selections are narratives. Vocabulary 
is limited to the Minimum Standard lists, supplemented with 
cognates and derivatives. Although this reader complements 
the author’s popular Beginning German and Continuing German, 
it can be used with any standard elementary grammar. $1.25 


SAILING THE 
SPANISH MAIN 


By Raymond L. Grismer 


The stories of this reader, designed to supply beginning students 
with lively material about some of the Spanish American coun- 
tries, are based largely on actual experiences of the author on a 
freighter trip around the Carribean. The stories have been written 
as simply as possible, with idioms and difficult phrases explained 
and translated at the bottom of the page on which each occurs. 
Likewise a visible vocabulary of all the more difficult new words 
in the text is placed at the foot of each page. The book is at- 
tractively illustrated with photographs, drawings and end papers. 
$1.00 


Macmillan: New York 
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The Six-Weeks 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR FRENCH 


for secondary school students and college undergraduates who wish to make up credits or 


pass college reading examinations 
at 


Northampton School for Girls 
Especially to be recommended to the girl who wishes to advance a class in secondary school 
or who has been accepted at college, but does not speak French easily. Music may be elected. 
Recreational and athletic program carried on in French. Congenial associates. 
For a catalogue address the Principats 
Dorothy M. Bement, Sarah B. Whitaker 
Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 


“LANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 


Edited by Henry Grattan DoyLe 
The George Washington University 


“Language Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the im- 
portance of the study of modern foreign languages, published under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 
No. 1 “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by Hon. Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State. 
“A Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown Univer- 
sity. 
“Modern Foreign Languages and International Business Relations,” by Chauncey 
D. Snow, Manager, American Section, International Chamber of Commerce. 
“Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University. 
“Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist,’”’ by Frank C. Whit- 
more, Dean of the School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 
. 6 “The Importance of Learning Another Language,” by Hon. Joseph C. Grew, 
Ambassador to Japan. 
. 7 “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Ly Languages,” by Raymond A. 
Schwegler, Dean of the School of Education, University of Kansas. 
No. 8 “Underlying Principles of Foreign Language Study,” by Hayward Keniston, 
University of Chicago. 
Set of eight “Leaflets,” 40 cents ; single copies, 10 cents each ; 10 copies, 50 cents ; 
20 copies, $1.00; 50 copies, $2.00; 100 copies, $3.00; additional hundreds, $2.00 
per hundred. (Prices apply whether single issués or assorted issues are ordered.) 
No copies will be sent except on a cash-in-advance basis. U. S. postage stamps accepted. 


The Modern Language Journal—284 Hoyt St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


LEARN ORAL SPANISH BY LIVING IN SPANISH 


If you are weak in speaking Spanish, vacation for six weeks in the beautiful Taos 
country where a directed program of discipline all-Spanish all-day assures your success. 
Swim, hike, dance, sing, eat, play, study, live in Spanish among thousands who have 


done so all their lives. 
June 10 to July 20, 1940 
TAOS SCHOOL OF SPOKEN SPANISH, Taos, New Mexico (Accredited through Eastern 
New Mexico College) 
Address: A. Bruce Gaarder, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, New Mexico 
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First-Year French 
Already widely used, this interesting new books offers 
tematic program of parallel development in grammar and... 
in reading for beginners in French. Exercises, reviews, read- 

ing plateaus, illustrations. $1.64, subject discount. 


Second-Year French 
A new book—complete and thorough in iteelf—to follow 
the first-year course. It proceeds harmoniously with the _ 
fourfold development of the pupil na 
standing, speaking, and writing ability - 
choice of material in both books. Ready for, fall use. 


Containing the two plays O Bere. 
Castelnovo, and Laie di Sicilia, by Luigi Pi 
hook is full of the simple, colloquial 

to any real acquaintance with the I i 
vocabulary, and varied exercises. $0.80, swbjact to 
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“THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL | 


“The outstanding Journsl ‘nf beaching in the United 
States”—that is why nearly 3,000 teachers of 


in nd nd mere than 1,000 cols, a 
libraries, subscribe for 


MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 


8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive | 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) : 


Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, ais oe re 
search publications, and textbooks in the field. Hk 


Current subscription, $2.00 a year; single copies, 30 cents. Foreign countries 


(including Canada), $2.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds, either New York draft 


or International Money Order; single copies, 40 cents. Ali = and 
orders must be paid for in advance. . 


BACK NUMBERS 


The supply of back numbers is in some cases very 


are rare or out of print. Until reserve is cabauaeiel the JOURNAL can supply | 9 
back numbers, sent postpaid, upon receipt of payment, at the following rates: | 


Volumes I to V (1916-20) $6.00 90.75. - 
Volumes VI to XV (1921-30) $5.00 $0.65 
Volumes XVI to XX (1931-35) 9400 $0.50 
Volumes XXI to XXIII (1956-39) $3.00 90.40 


Postage Stamps (24 and 3¢) will be accepted on smounte of lose than 


$1.00. Otherwise please remit by check or money order 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STU. §& 
DENTS,” by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices 9 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and = 
honest answer to the vocational phase 
value of modern foreign language study?” 


“A BASIC FRENCH VOCABULARY,” by Tharp, Bove, Coleman, Eddy, . 
and Jameson, is 


Each of the above (about 40 pages), cbsinble frm the ofthe JOUR 
NAL. Price, 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance ! 


Ferdinand F. Di Bartolo, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, New York 
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